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Library Services Act 
Illinois Report 


COLIN R. LUCAS 
Deputy Assistant State Librarian 


Big Library Services Act in IIli- 
nois has now run three of the 
five years specified under the Federal 
Act. As of June 30, 1959, a total of 
$360,519.00 in federal funds has been 
allocated to Illinois by the Office of 
Education in Washington, D.C., 
matched by a total of $566,266.00 in 
state funds. 

As described in the following re- 
ports, six major projects have been 
undertaken, two of which were 
brought to successful conclusion dur- 
ing fiscal 1959. In addition to these 
projects an increasingly active pro- 
gram of publicity and public relations 
has played an important part in the 
expansion of library service in Illinois 
during this period. This program has 
included twenty-six meetings devoted 
to such topics as explaining the IIli- 
nois plan for utilizing federal funds, 
promoting ALA standards for library 
service, and instruction in basic li- 
brary techniques—the latter in the 
form of institutes and workshops. Of 
particular interest was the series of 
trustees’ meetings, devoted primarily 
to problems of interest to trustees. A 
16 mm motion picture, “The Magic 
Number,” on the Library Services 
Act was made and received national 
recognition and acceptance. A pro- 


liferation of publicity pieces, lists, 
and brochures has supplemented and 
enhanced all of these activities. In 
addition, the general extension pro- 
gram of the State Library has been 
greatly strengthened and revitalized 
in order to supplement the stimu- 
lating effect of the Library Services 
Act in Illinois. 

When the Illinois plan for “further 
extension of library service in rural 
areas” under the Act was drafted and 
submitted to the United States Office 
of Education it was decided that 
whenever possible federal funds and 
state matching funds would be used 
to encourage libraries to come to- 
gether into library systems for the 
purpose of raising levels of service. 
The plan was made flexible, however, 
allowing for the creation of a number 
of different patterns of service ranging 
from a state regional branch library 
to a simple joining together of as few 
as two libraries in co-operative forms 
of library service. 

It is interesting to note in the fol- 
lowing reports that practically all of 
the patterns visualized in the early 
plan have been exemplified. Each one 
of the project areas differs in some 
significant way from the others, yet 
each embodies the same underlying 
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philosophy basic to the general IIli- 
nois plan—expansion of library serv- 
ice through a combination of already 
existing or specially created service 
outlets into co-ordinated regional li- 
brary systems. 

Much has been done during the 
past three years. Over 500,000 books 
have been circulated in special proj- 
ect areas, and over 1,200,000 persons 
have had the opportunity of receiving 
increased service. Yet a great deal 
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remains to be done; over 1,500,000 
persons still have no local library 
service at all. Much work is yet 
needed to raise levels of existing li- 
brary service up to the standards of 
minimum adequacy. Progress made 
during the past three years, however, 
is encouraging and the spade work, 
already showing some success, should 
from all indications bring even more 
gratifying results in the final two 
years of the program. 
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Kaskaskia Regional Library 
Project, Mascoutah 


The Kaskaskia Regional Library is 
a locally conceived and sponsored 
project under the Federal Library 
Services Act. Members of the Mas- 
coutah Junior Chamber of Commerce 
presented the Illinois State Library 
with a general outline of a program of 
library service for portions of Clinton, 
Monroe, St. Clair, and Washington 
counties. 

The Jaycees spent a year visiting 
the four counties, covering the cities, 
towns, villages, and rural areas where 
the people might be interested in hav- 
ing library service. From this ground- 
work evolved an area of forty-six 
townships that would like to receive 
service. It was after this survey that 
a definite agreement between the 
State Library and the Jaycees was 
concluded for the establishment of 
a regional library in the Mascoutah 
area. 

A plan for the establishment of the 
regional library was formulated. 
Headquarters would be set up at 
Mascoutah, branch libraries would be 
formed in the larger communities of 
the area, deposit stations, if needed, 
would be placed at convenient spots, 
and bookmobile stops would be de- 
veloped to cover the smaller com- 
munities and rural areas. It was 
agreed that the regional library would 
function basically as a public library, 
in contrast to some district and re- 
gional libraries that direct their serv- 
ices to schools. A special effort would 


be made to reach the adult reader. 

Actual operation of the regional 
library began February 5, 1959, with 
the arrival of the director on the 
scene. With books from the State 
Library, Southern Illinois Regional 
Library, and from new purchases, the 
operation was launched. The first 
month was spent in following up the 
contacts made by the Jaycees and 
making new ones as the territory was 
covered. We worked through inter- 
ested individuals, service organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, and similar 
groups. Talks were made before these 
various organizations at which times 
the new library was explained and 
local interest was aroused. The pur- 
pose of going before local groups was 
twofold: first, to get the people inter- 
ested in establishing a branch or a 
bookmobile stop; and second, to have 
a local group promote interest in the 
service throughout the demonstration 
period. When a branch is formed, 
a local person is hired to run it; being 
a member of the local citizenry, he or 
she can help establish good public 
relations. Some of the organizations 
that have been active in the program 
are the Jaycees, Lions Club, Rotary 
Club, Woman’s Club, Optimist Club, 
PTA groups, and even a softball as- 
sociation. 

By the end of May, we had estab- 
lished branch libraries at Lebanon, 
Caseyville, Freeburg, New Baden, 
Okawville, and Trenton. In these 
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branches are over 7,000 volumes. Our 
bookmobile became available May 1, 
and by the end of the month we had 
twenty-two stops, with about twenty- 
five more to be added. Bookmobile 
service is on an _ every-other-week 
basis. We have four more branches 
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to open during July and two more 
are in the planning stages. A holder 
of one of our library cards may use 
it at any branch, the bookmobile, the 
headquarters library, or at a partic- 
ipating library. 

JAMES MONTEDONICO, Director 


Illinois Valley District Library 
Project, Peru 


The Illinois Valley District Library 
is the name by which the Peru Com- 
munity District Library will be 
known in the future. This name was 
recently decided upon at a meeting 
of the steering committee of the dis- 
trict library, for it is all-inclusive of 
the twelve-township area being served 
by the present library demonstration. 

April 1, 1958, marked the beginning 
of the fifteen-month demonstration 
from the Peru Public Library, under 
the terms of the Federal Library 
Services Act, administered by the 
Illinois State Library. The original 
plan, approved by the selection com- 
mittee of the State Library and the 
Illinois Library Association, provided 
for library service to eleven townships 
in parts of two counties around Peru, 
with the reservation that other town- 
ships might be added if sufficient 
interest were shown. At that time, it 
was hoped that smaller municipal 
libraries within the area would ally 
themselves with the larger district, 
thus strengthening their service. This 
has not been accomplished, which 
possibly means that our educational 


program along these lines must be 
strengthened. 

To date, one township has dropped 
from the project, and two others have 
been added. The area receives library 
service through sixteen bookmobile 
stops and from book collections in 
two association libraries. 

In June petitions were circulated, 
calling for a hearing and referendum 
in October. An extension of time for 
the demonstration was granted to 
November 1, 1959, in order to allow 
sufficient time to reach all the legal 
voters of the area concerned in the 
referendum for the proposed Illinois 
Valley District Library. 

During the summer bookmobile 
stops occurred weekly, with a forty- 
five minute children’s story hour at 
most of them. The children were also 
enrolled in the district summer read- 
ing program having as its theme, 
“Win with the Library Baseball 
League,” which originated in the li- 
brary headquarters at Peru. Rather 
than extending our services further, 
we are consolidating them and pre- 
paring for the referendum. 
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A book collection of nine thousand 
books, over five thousand of them 
new titles purchased especially for 
the project and the balance on loan 
from the Illinois State Library and 
the DeKalb Service Center, is the 
available book stock for the project. 
Access to the entire collection of the 
Peru Public Library is also provided. 
Other library materials such as mag- 
azines, films, and recordings are also 
available. 

The lower level of the Peru Public 
Library has been remodeled to ac- 
commodate the center for the demon- 
stration, and shelving, office equip- 
ment, and supplies have been added 
from the budget approved by the 
state selection committee. When the 
demonstration went into effect, a 
bookmobile librarian, driver-clerk, 
assistant librarian, cataloger, and 
secretary were added to the staff of 
the project, and the Peru librarian 
became director for the entire project. 

Circulation for the year May 1, 
1958-April 30, 1959, was 88,000 from 
the Peru library. The total number 
of borrowers in a population area of 
between 20,000 and 25,000 was 5,224. 
The original budget for the demon- 
stration was based upon the maxi- 
mum six-tenths of a mill per dollar 
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tax levied for support of district li- 
braries, according to Illinois library 
laws. The assessed evaluation of the 
property in the area being served now 
is about $80,000,000.00. The new li- 
brary board, to be elected after the 
referendum passes, will have the re- 
sponsibility and task of deciding and 
levying the amount of tax necessary 
to continue the service. 

Facts and figures of themselves do 
not present an entire picture of the 
success of the project. It is reflected 
in the faces of the children as they 
discover new friends between the gaily 
colored pages of a book; it is in the 
vehemence with which parents speak 
out to the as yet uninitiated, on the 
value of library service; it is in the 
murmured anticipation and satisfac- 
tion with which children and adults 
alike greet the bookmobile; it is re- 
flected in the weary backs of a labor- 
ing staff. 

Whatever else might be the result, 
of one thing we are certain. Thou- 
sands of people who had no access 
to it have been introduced to library 
service; but more important, thou- 
sands of people have been introduced 
to fine literature and music. 

DorotHy R. BIENEMAN, Librarian 


Prairie Trails Library District ‘ 
Project, Rochelle 


Prairie Trails Library District 
Project became a reality on April 1, 
1958, but it had been a dream for 
many years before that. A tradition 


of service to schools and individuals 
in the area had been built up by 
several librarians of Flagg Township 
Library. Facts had been assembled; 
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people had been told that a district 
would be the answer to the problem 
of library service in the territory sur- 
rounding Flagg Township. All that 
was needed was an expression of in- 
terest. This came when members of 
the Stillman Valley Library Board 
were sent to Flagg Township Library 
by Mrs. Katharine Arzinger, Regional 
Librarian, Illinois State Library, to 
express their interest in a co-operative 
effort to extend library services 
through application for funds from 
the Federal Library Services Act. 

Several planning meetings were 
held by the two library boards during 
the summer of 1957. In the fall all 
the people in the area who had li- 
brary cards at Flagg Township Li- 
brary were invited to a “coffee hour” 
and an informal discussion. The re- 
sponse was beyond what it had been 
hoped it would be. Several meetings 
were held; sheets on which people 
who were interested in library service 
in their area could sign their names 
were circulated in the various com- 
munities. In December a plan was 
drawn up and approved by the 
people from the ten townships (eight 
in Ogle County and two in Lee 
County). A total population of a 
little under 15,000 and a tax valua- 
tion of about $75,000,000.00 (includ- 
ing Flagg Township) were represented 
in this district. This plan was sent 
to the Illinois State Library to be 
presented to the Federal Library 
Services Act Committee. It was ap- 
proved, and de Lafayette Reid, As- 
sistant State Librarian, came to 
Rochelle to help in drawing up an 
agreement between the state and the 
two libraries. 
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The agreement was signed on April 
1, 1958. Because no bookmobile was 
available and there was nothing in 
the way of extra services to offer at 
that date, free library cards were 
offered at Stillman Valley and Flagg 
Township libraries to all citizens of 
the ten townships. The students of 
the area were the first to make any 
great use of this privilege. 

On July 1, 1958, a bookmobile was 
provided and service started. Twelve 
stops were made each week. Book- 
mobile stops were located at various 
places — schools, churches, stores, 
town halls, post offices, and even one 
at a bowling alley. The means of 
transportation to the bookmobile 
were almost as varied — patrons 
drove, came pony-back, walked, rode 
bicycles, or were pulled in carts. In 
September when school started, some 
stops became “for adults only” since 
the children attended school in other 
towns. In some towns two stops were 
scheduled, one at the school and 
another at a central location for 
adults. The longest stop is two hours 
and the shortest is a half hour. The 
highest circulation has occurred at a 
stop of an hour and a half where 
quite often over 300 books are bor- 
rowed. An average of 185 miles is 
driven in a week and the circulation 
has increased from 548 the first week 
of service to a peak of 2,274. 

A special event occurred in the fall 
when a new bookmobile was delivered 
to us by Mr. Reid. The children of 
Rochelle Junior High School moved 
the books from the old to the new 
bookmobile in ten minutes and Mr. 
Reid gave them all a ride in the new 
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bookmobile, making himself a very 
popular person in Rochelle. 

In the spring when the roads were 
“posted” for eight thousand pounds 
and the bookmobile had to cancel 
about half the stops, the people were 
very unhappy. Some brought chil- 
dren to Flagg Township Library and 
to other stops of the bookmobile. One 
mother commented, “I thought read- 
ing books would be interesting only 
for a few weeks; instead, my children 
get more interested all the time.” One 
community solved the problem of 
service by sending the children and 
townspeople who wished books by 
school bus to a specially arranged 
stop on the highway. This coming to 


Savanna Regional 


In 1954 the Illinois State Library 
opened its second service center in 
the large basement room of the 
Savanna Public Library, on the in- 
vitation of that library’s board of 
trustees. The first service center, es- 
tablished the previous year in the 
basement rooms of the DeKalb Pub- 
lic Library, had met with such suc- 
cess that they felt another center in 
the northern part of the state would 
be of great service. These centers 
have been open two or three days 
each month. Librarians and trustees 
from public libraries in the areas have 
come to make selections of books to 
supplement their own collections. 
The number of libraries using the 
centers and the number of books cir- 
culated have grown each year. 
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meet us was more popular with the 
children than our going to see them! 

On May 22, 1959, a hearing was 
held concerning the formation of the 
Prairie Trails Library District. 
Thirty-two workers for the district 
turned up to support the project in 
case of valid objections. Since the 
eight objectors were agreed that the 
bookmobile service was good (they 
were objecting to being taxed for it), 
the judge ruled that an election 
should be held. The proponents of 
the district left the hearing feeling 
they would have to work hard to get 
the necessary votes to form the dis- 
trict.* 

Betty NEAL, Director 


/ 


In the spring of 1958, after con- 
sulting with librarians and trustees in 
the Savanna area, the Illinois State 
Library decided to expand the work 
of the Savanna Service Center into 
that of a regional library. The fact 
that, even while receiving as much as 
they can from taxes, the libraries 
concerned are inadequately supported 
made it possible to allocate to the 
state agency money from the Library 
Services Fund to strengthen work in 
that region. 

The State Library members of the 
Library Services Act Committee met 
with the board of trustees of the 
Savanna Public Library to arrange 


Library, Savanna 


* Editor’s Note: An election, held June 27, 
1959, for the establishment of a _ tax-supported 
Prairie Trails Library District did not receive the 
voters’ approval. 
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a contract whereby the room formerly 
loaned for the service center is now 
rented from the public library for 
use of the regional library. The public 
library board cleared the room, in- 
stalled fluorescent lights, painted the 
walls and ceiling and put in a de- 
humidifier, making the headquarters 
attractive and comfortable. 

The regional librarian moved head- 
quarters from DeKalb to Savanna 
and a clerk was added to the staff to 
act as secretary and driver of the 
station wagon. Since then a third 
person has been added. Until arrange- 
ments are made for another staff at 
DeKalb that center is kept open once 
a month by this same staff. 

For the past year, while waiting for 
shelving, furniture, and other equip- 
ment to be installed, the Savanna 
Regional Library has continued to 
operate as a service center. However. 
there has been a great deal of work 
done in the region to help the smaller 
libraries make their own services to 
the public more uniform and to en- 
courage co-operation among these li- 
braries. We have helped four libraries 
weed their collections and set up 
catalogs so that there will be uniform 
systems to facilitate exchange of 
services. There have been group dis- 
cussion meetings in three areas of the 
region—at Lena for the Freeport 
area, at Hanover for the Savanna 
area, and at Erie for the East Moline 
area. While all these are part of the 
Savanna region we find it profitable 
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to work out local problems at smaller 
“neighborhood” meetings. 

The book collection at the Savanna 
Regional Library is being increased 
constantly. We are building a ref- 
erence collection such as any small 
library should hope to find at its 
center to supplement the basic ref- 
erence books that we are urging each 
to buy for its own collection. 

As soon as our equipment is in- 
stalled we expect to keep the library 
open for service every week—for calls 
at headquarters, for telephone refer- 
ence service, and for consultant work 
at headquarters or at the local li- 
braries. 

As part of her duties the regional 
librarian has been in charge of ar- 
rangements for the two In-Service 
Training Institutes which were held 
in Sycamore in 1958 and 1959. The 
first institute had an enrollment of 
thirty-six. There were thirty-one 
communities represented in the 
classes this year. Everyone seemed to 
feel that in addition to the class work 
a great deal of benefit had been de- 
rived from the fellowship and ex- 
change of ideas that developed in the 
leisure hours. Since one of the aims 
of the Savanna Regional Library is 
the development of co-operation and 
understanding among the members of 
the various libraries, we feel we can 
consider these successful institutes a 
great step forward in progress for our 
region. 


KATHARINE L. ARZINGER, 
Regional Librarian 
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Southern Illinois Regional 
Library, Carbondale 


A Federal Library Services Act 
project is in operation covering 
thirty-four counties in southern IIli- 
nois, cosponsored by the Illinois State 
Library and Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 


Goals: 

1. Furnish a regional librarian to 
work with the Community Develop- 
ment Department of Southern Ilinois 
University to promote community 
improvement in southern Illinois. 

2. Provide leadership and consult- 
ant services throughout southern 
Illinois in the development and pro- 
motion of better library service. 

3. Assist local libraries in sparsely 
populated areas without the tax po- 
tential to insure standard county- 
wide service, by supplemental book 
collections, particularly nonfiction, 
supplied by bookmobile service. 

4. Assist in book selection and 
technical processes (possibly central- 
ized book cataloging). 


- 


5. Wherever possible, organize 
citizens of unserved areas to establish 
district or regional library systems on 
a larger tax basis to insure maximum 
rather than minimum service. 

6. Set a pattern to affiliate existing 
libraries for mutual benefits. (Affili- 
ating these libraries for service 
through a regional center should raise 
the local support, not lower it, and 
eventually the libraries receiving as- 


sistance should obtain increased tax 
levies.) 


Results: 

1. A regional librarian has been 
working in the area since the project 
began in June, 1957. 

2. A bookmobile librarian has been 
working in the area since February, 
1958. Wholesale bookmobile service 
has been developed and now gives 
five or six weeks’ service to thirty-one 
public libraries in twenty-two coun- 
ties. 

3. A consultant librarian has been 
working with area libraries since 
September, 1958. 

4. Area group library meetings 
have been developed for two separate 
areas, including libraries in (a) Mon- 
roe, Perry, and Randolph counties, 
and (b) Franklin, Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, Marion, and Wayne counties. 

5. An annual Public Library Insti- 
tute is held at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity for thirty-four counties in 
southern Illinois. 

6. An annual Library Trustees’ 
Conference is held at Southern IIli- 
nois University for thirty-four coun- 
ties in southern Illinois. 

7. A monthly newsletter and book- 
list is published and mailed to all 
public libraries in southern Illinois. 

8. Future plans call for considera- 
tion of some technical services to be 
offered the region in the form of 
cataloging and processing. 
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9. The bookmobile was made 
available to five libraries for exhibit 
purposes during National Library 
Week. 


10. Films have been shown at 
children’s hours in some fourteen 
libraries. 

Statistics: 


1. First round trip of bookmobile 
service showed some 1,300 books 
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loaned to libraries for use of library 
patrons. 


2. Latest round trip shows some 
3,958 books loaned to supplement 
local collections. 

3. Past eleven months show some 
19,000 books were made available to 
supplement collections of public li- 
braries. 


MILLER Boorp, Regional Librzrian 


Warren-Henderson County 
Project, Monmouth 


Through the opcration and man- 
agement of an extension effort in- 
volving a pilot demonstration by the 
Warren County Library and the IIli- 
nois State Library, there is now an 
established county library system in 
Henderson County, Illinois. Under 
the Federal Library Services Act the 
county of Henderson, which adjoins 
Warren County, was given free li- 
brary service for a period of two 
years. Henderson County did not 
have any type of library service 
available to its residents prior to the 
time of the free service; therefore 
much time and effort was required to 
orient and acquaint the citizens with 
benefits received from library serv- 
ices. The population cf the entire 
county is 8,400, with the largest town 
having a population of 1,000. 

In January, 1957, a detailed survey 
was made by the director of this 
project. This survey inciuded a study 
of the types of service ‘hat could be 


offered, suitable locations of branches 
or stations, schools needing and de- 


siring service, bookmobile service, 
personnel, and cost of operation. 
April 1, 1957, found Henderson 


County beginning a new era in read- 
ing for education and pleasure. Two 
assistants from Henderson County 
were engaged to cover all forms of 
publicity, advertising, personal con- 
tacts, talks, book reviews, and news- 
paper coverage. Their assistance on 
the bookmobile proved to be a valu- 
able source for good public relations. 
The first year of the project found 
the residents using the bookmobile 
and stations, but not to the extent 
that we felt they were ready to vote 
“ves” in an election. We were allowed 
an extension of time to continue the 
services. 

All materials and services of the 
Warren County Library were avail- 
able to Henderson County residents 
free of charge during this project. 
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The bookmobile proved to be the 
most effective method of providing 
service. Every school throughout the 
county, twenty-one in number, was 
visited every other week during the 
school term and every town, also, had 
this service provided them, including 
weekly visits throughout the summer 
months. To instill the desire for re- 
taining the reading habit, we spon- 
sored a Children’s Vacation Reading 
Club for a period of two months in 
the summer. Annotated booklists and 
special holiday reading lists were dis- 
tributed from the stations and the 
bookmobile. Eight stations were es- 
tablished throughout the county in 
stores and homes. These stations re- 
ceived an exchange of books every 
four weeks and special requests for 
books, films, and records were filled 
by the Warren County Library. 
We found more active support dur- 
ing the two-year period from school 
teachers and church groups than from 
other types of organizations. Much 
concentrated effort was given to pro- 
motion work the last three weeks 
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prior to the election, which was held 
April 7, 1959. Every registered voter 
was mailed two ictters, a brochure, 
and a postal card during a ten-day 
period before guing to tive polls. The 
county newspaper provided an excel- 
lent half-page spread consisting of 
testimonials from children and adults, 
pictures, and editorials on the value 
of libraries. This issve cf the news- 
paper, we feel, had much to do in 
having the election pss by a three- 
to-one vote. An election for a Hendcr- 
son County Library Board of Trus- 
tees will take place in the near future, 
and then this county can provide its 
citizens with a necessity of life. 

The Warren County Library, es- 
tablished in 1868, has benefited, too, 
under the Federal Library Services 
Act. We have been able to supply 
our readers with many more books 
and more adequate bookmobile serv- 
ice. It has been an honor to be the 
pilot librarian for this project, and 
both counties are greatly pleased with 
the benefits derived. 

CAMILLE RADMACHER, Librarian 
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National Library Week in Illinois 


ELEANOR A. BLANCHARD 
Illinois Executive Director, National Library Week 1959 


pene ON THE EXPERIENCE of 
the first National Library Week, 
Illinois librarians ventured into the 
second observance somewhat wiser 
and with perhaps fewer misgivings 
than in 1958. Reluctance to push the 
idea and doubt as to its value still 
lurked in the back of some librarians’ 
minds. However, flanked by an ex- 
cellent Committee for N.L.W., com- 
posed of laymen and librarians under 
the very capable chairmanship of 
Everette E. Sentman, and flooded 
with the reports of endorsements by 
national firms, agencies, and organ- 
izations and with innumerable sug- 
gestions and encouraging tidbits from 
national headquarters, Illinois librar- 
ians again rose to the occasion. Books 
and libraries became for at least one 
week the focal point of interest and 
a common conversational topic every- 
where. Anyone who questions this 
fact I refer to the voluminous file of 
newspaper clippings and reports of 
local activities on my desk. They 
testify not only to the ingenuity of 
Illinois librarians but also to the re- 
sourcefulness, the imagination, the 
enthusiasm, and the untiring efforts 
of the many citizens throughout the 
state who served on local committees. 


Miss Blanchard is Librarian of the Kewanee 
Public Library. 


Chicago and “downstate” Illinois 
committees were organized separate- 
ly, following the pattern of 1958. 
Chicago, which has been observing 
library week for many years, per- 
formed the task with the assurance of 
the experienced and skilled artisan 
and enjoyed a profitable week with 
good coverage in all media of com- 
munication —all efforts testifying to 
the importance of the printed word 
and libraries in the life of a busy me- 
tropolis. 

Downstate Illinois organized local 
committees in cities, towns, counties, 
townships, or other geographical 
areas. The larger the local committee 
and the more widely representative of 
all interests in the area, the more 
effective the work. The willingness of 
local committees to assume the bur- 
den of the work was particularly 
gratifying. In my own local commit- 
tee the remark was frequently made, 
“Now we don’t want this to be a 
burden for the library staff,” or, 
“Now is this too much for you and 
your staff, Miss Blanchard?” I almost 
wondered whether we were precious 
articles that should be preserved in 
cotton packing. Space does not per- 
mit enumeration of the various ideas 
used to promote N.L.W.—teas, open 
houses, every conceivable type of dis- 
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play both in and out of the library, 
poster contests, essay contests, special 
film programs, special speakers, coffee 
breaks for businessmen, library tours, 
local clubs observing the week with 
special programs such as entertaining 
local authors and illustrators, groups 
giving gifts to the library, anniversary 
celebrations, building dedications. 
The most important factor, as I re- 
view the results and activities as they 
have been reported to me, is that the 
library and the importance of books 
and reading were before the people 
of the state for at least that week. 

As I scan the publicity and reports 
—and material is still coming in— 
I am impressed with the fact that in 
most communities N.L.W. was a 
community affair — schools, colleges, 
and local service and literary clubs 
working in harmony with public li- 
braries to bring the power of the 
printed word to all elements in the 
community. I have been most grati- 
fied with the work in the public and 
parochial schools and the colleges. 
Local newspapers gave generous 
space to feature stories, news items, 
and editorials, and radio and tele- 
vision stations went “all out” both at 
the local level and through the net- 
works. The magazine coverage in- 
cluded, I believe, every facet of the 
subject. Whatever magazine one 
picked up, one was reminded to 
“Wake Up and Read.” 

The spirit of teamwork was in evi- 
dence everywhere. The Illinois State 
Library was very co-operative in 
getting materials out to libraries in 
the state and in promoting and pub- 
licizing the event. The mailing de- 
partment of the office of the Super- 
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intendent of Public Instruction was 
also very co-operative. Almost every- 
where we turned for assistance it was 
forthcoming. 

The Illinois Committee for N.L.W. 
was active in several areas. Each 
committee member in his own area 
served as a stimulus for the event, 
working especially in his own field. 
The committee assumed the responsi- 
bility for a state-wide event in the 
form of a dinner at Hotel Leland, 
Springfield, honoring Lincoln authors 
and scholars. This seemed a worth- 
while affair and effort, although some 
felt it was an anticlimax after the big 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial dinner in 
February. A subcommittee, spear- 
headed by Clyde Walton, State His- 
torian, and de Lafayette Reid, Assist- 
ant State Librarian, arranged for the 
event. 

Taking a backward glance at the 
over-all picture of the second annual 
N.L.W., I would say that it has been 
responsible for making librarians in 
the state much more conscious of 
their public relations than they have 
ever been before and that an annual 
promotional program for a week is a 
good “shot in the arm.” We have an 
essential commodity to sell, and for 
the library world N.L.W. does the 
same thing that the spring openings 
and fall style shows do for the retail 
merchants. Tangible results? Throngs 
of people over the state visited li- 
braries in their communities just as 
they crowd into stores on bargain 
days. There were new borrowers, in- 
creased circulation for the week, and 
an awareness in the community of the 
importance of the library such as had 
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not been felt for some time. In the 
Kewanee community, for example, I 
am sure that N.L.W. is in part re- 
sponsible for library service being 
extended this summer to an adjoining 
township that has never had free li- 
brary service before. 

As usual when serving in any 
executive capacity, it is easy to see 
where the work might have been im- 
proved and how the results could 
have been more far-reaching. There- 
fore, for the benefit of the new execu- 
tive director, the new state coinmittee, 
and individual librarians, I would 
suggest the following points: (1) Get 
started early, both at the state and 
local level. (2) Capitalize on the 


special fields of the laymen on the 
state committee by very early per- 
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sonal contact in order to enlist the 
special organs of their fields in en- 
dorsing National Library Week. (3) 
Plan and create materials particularly 
relevant to Illinois that can be made 
readily available to communication 
media. (4) Get releases to business, 
industrial, commercial, and profes- 
sional groups with house organs or 
publications. This muzt be done 
weeks, if not months, in advance. 
(5) Make available to libraries a ref- 
erence list of recommended speakers. 
(6) Use as many promirent people as 
possible on local committees. (7) 
Make a special effoit to plan at a 
regional level where there is a me- 
dium- or large-size library which 
can offer assistance to smaller com- 
munities. 








A Layman Looks at Library Week / 


EVERETTE EDGAR SENTMAN 
Illinois Chairman, National Library Week 1959 


ISTANT seismographs must still 
be recording tremors from the 


honored in seventeen libraries, on 
fourteen different days. The state 





volcanic activity that rocked the state 
of Illinois during the early months of 
1959 and reached a crescendo the 
week of April 12. Reports from Red 
Bud and Savanna. from Waukegan 
and Cairo, and from hundreds of 
places between, told of residents 
fleeing their homes and gathering at 
their loca! libraries to learn about the 
wonders of nature, of man and his 
works. The layman, whatever his 
official position in this mighty effort, 
could oniy express wonder and awe 
at the marvelous energy and in- 
genuity of Illinois librarians cele- 
brating National Library Week. 
The publicity alone was prodigious. 
More than eight hundred newspapers 
participated, with a total of ten 
thousand column inches of N.L.W. 
stories and features worth, at current 
advertising rates for various papers, 
from seventy cents to $39.00 an inch. 
Our allies of the printed word, radio 
and television, gave uncounted hours 
to this state-wide promotion for li- 
braries and reading. Librarians put 
phenomenal mileage on literary lions 
and lionesses, both native and im- 
ported, as featured speakers at their 
libraries. One tireless author was 


Mr. Sentman is Editor in Chief, Tangley Oaks 
Educational Center, Lake Bluff, Illinois 


committee’s two letterhead-size post- 
ers, “Your Home Deserves Good 
Books” and “Four Ways to Celebrate 
National Library Week,” reached a 
distribution of over twelve thousand. 

Local and regional N.L.W. com- 
mittees sprang up like spring flowers 
after a rain. They devised their own 
plans with a minimum of “What do 
we do now, Mr. Chairman?” The 
Illinois-sponsored article, “Take Your 
Problems to the Library,” appeared 
in the Family Weekly magazine 
(circulation 4,500,000), which is car- 
ried as a supplement by fourteen IIli- 
nois newspapers. It placed before a 
nation-wide audience the Illinois com- 
mittee’s suggestions for celebrating 
N.L.W.: (1) Read a story to a child 
—and make story time a family 
ritual. (2) Start a home library—or 
add to the one you have. (3) Visit 
your local library. Ask what services 
it offers the family. (4) Give a book 
as a gift. 

Governor William G. Stratton, and 
hundreds of mayors and village presi- 
dents, proclaimed N.L.W. as an ob- 
servance deserving the attention of 
all citizens. The Governor and State 
Librarian Charles F. Carpentier con- 
sented to serve as honorary co-chair- 
men of the Illinois N.L.W. Commit- 
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tee. If there exists in Illinois an 
individual, young or old, who is not 
now more aware of the value of li- 
braries and of reading than he was 
before N.L.W., he must be living in 
a deep-shaft mine. 

N.L.W. 1959 started in the autumn 
of 1958 with the carefully laid plans 
of Mrs. Miriam Johnson of Batavia, 
retiring Illinois Library Association 
president, and her fellow officers. Its 
success was assured when Eleanor 
Blanchard of Kewanee was named its 
executive director. Miss Blanchard 
somehow found time, amid her own 
highly imaginative and successful lo- 
cal observance plus extension of 
Kewanee Public Library service to a 
neighboring township, to generate 
enthusiasm and ideas_ state-wide. 
Alex Ladenson, now ILA president, 
played an invaluable role as advisor 
to the state committee. Clyde Walton, 
State Historian, and de Lafayette 
Reid, Assistant State Librarian, with 
their facilities and their fund of in- 
formation, gave a hand at many 
stages. They also made all arrange- 
ments for the culminating Lincoln 
Authors’ Banquet at Springfield, at 
which David Mearns of the Library 
of Congress was the principal speaker, 
and bookseller-Lincoln authority 
Ralph G. Newman was toastmaster. 
Thirty-nine Lincoln authors, some 
from places as distant as New York 
and Rhode Island, received the plau- 
dits of the banquet audience. 

Mrs. Lillian Boula of Proviso 
Township High School in Maywood 
spearheaded the observance in school 
libraries, and contributed many ex- 
cellent over-all suggestions. Myrtle 
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Dunlap, then State Director of School 
Libraries, graciously lent the re- 
sources of her office. Charles De 
Young of the University of Illinois 
turned out to be a walking gold mine 
of ideas, many of which can be used 
next year. The other members of the 
committee, most of whom attended 
the Illinois N.L.W. organization 
meeting at ALA Midwinter, not only 
helped with the planning and publicity 
but also served as focal points of en- 
thusiasm in their own communities. 
They are Anne Benner of Rock Is- 
land, Dorothy K. Brown of Kanka- 
kee, William W. Bryan of Peoria, 
Peter Bury of Glenview, John R. 
Chapin (1958 chairman) of Spring- 
field, David Connolly of Rockford, 
Eleanor DeWitt of Winnetka, Walter 
Dixon of Ottawa, Elliott Donnelley 
of Lake Forest, Marian Edsall of 
Champaign, Vera Goessling of Cen- 
tralia, Charles E. Haggerty of Dan- 
ville, Elizabeth L. Hall of Batavia, 
Inez W. Lavin of Skokie, Frances 
Lynch of Granite City, Ralph E. 
McCoy of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Warren Morris of Knox College, 
John T. Murphy of East St. Louis, 
Louise A. Neyhart of Freeport, Mary 
Jane Rice of Harrisburg, Mrs. Dwight 
W. Ridgley of Decatur, Harold Ro- 
land of Peoria, Caroline S. Sexauer 
of Quincy, Jack Sundine of Moline, 
H. Clay Tate of Bloomington, Annie 
Laurie Turner of Lawrenceville, and 
Ida G. Wilson of Elgin. Gertrude E. 
Gscheidle, executive director of the 
Chicago observance, kept the state 
committee informed in areas of mu- 
tual interest and activity. The Jay- 
cees Of Illinois made “Operation 


Library” a top-priority project under 
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the able chairmanship of Marvin 
Davis of Belleville. 

The sesquicentennial of Abraham 
Lincoln’s birth, occurring in 1959, 
suggested, nay commanded, the theme 
of National Library Week in Illinois: 
“Lincoln’s Reading.” All communi- 
cations from the committee went out 
on a letterhead hailing the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Year, with a dra- 
matic drawing of Lincoln’s thought- 
ful countenance and the Edwin 
Markham quotation, “He fed his 
spirit with the bread of books.” Many 
school and public libraries through- 
out the state caught the inspiration 
of this rare opportunity for paying 
honor to Lincoln and at the same 
time emphasizing self-improvement 
through reading. Faith Armstrong, 
librarian at Rockford, held up to her 
community the great example of 
“America’s most famous self-educated 
man.” Robert K. Pohl, director of 
the Joliet Public Library, said that 
“only a lifetime of continuing self- 
education through reading can keep 
Americans in readiness to exercise 
responsible citizenship.” In Spring- 
field, the Lincoln Lore Club of Jeffer- 
son Junior High School purchased 
Lincoln books to be added to the 
public library. Gail Borden Library 
in Elgin featured an exhibit of “Books 
Read and Owned by Lincoln.” The 
public library at Princeton displayed 
Civil War mementos lent by the 
Bureau County Historical Society, 
and the Cairo Public Library ex- 
hibited original Lincoln prints, photo- 
graphs, and letters. “Books of Lin- 
coln’s Youth” from the State His- 
torical Library were displayed in the 
lobby of the Centennial Building in 
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Springfield. Louise Neyhart spoke at 
Lincoln programs in Savanna and 
elsewhere. 

James S. Sweet of Evanston, 
formerly of the Library of Congress 
staff, wrote an article on “Libraries 
in Lincoln’s Time” which was pub- 
lished in many Chicago and Illinois 
newspapers. Pekin Public Library, 
aggressively enthusiastic over the 
Lincoln theme, announced in the 
press that it planned to emancipate 
the “TV slaves.” Dick Nico, Jaycee 
chairman for N.L.W. in the LaSalle- 
Peru area, typified libraries as “a 
national resource of priceless value— 
a weapon in the arsenal of a free 
country.” And Robert B. Downs, dean 
of the Graduate School of Library 
Science at the University of Illinois, 
was widely quoted when he said that 
books are, and have been, the most 
potent force in our entire culture and 
civilization. In a world as grievously 
divided today as our nation was di- 
vided in Lincoln’s time, all of us in- 
volved in National Library Week in 
Illinois felt a tremendous challenge 
and a most compelling purpose in 
drawing inspiration from Lincoln, 
whose life was molded by the in- 
sights gained from reading. 

Lincoln’s great capacity for for- 
giveness may have set the mood for 
“Forgiveness Week” at Danville Pub- 
lic Library and for “Fine-Free Days” 
at many other public libraries, from 
White Hall to Geneseo. As a result, 
some choice collector’s items were 
guiltily returned to library shelves. 
Wheeling Library, tempering mercy 
with prudence, settled fines at half 
price. Meanwhile the Bloomington 
Pantagraph pointed out that many 
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citizens themselves were overdue at 
the library. 

A tour of Illinois libraries during 
N.L.W. would have revealed an 
amazing variety of promotions by 
library staffs, trustees, friends of the 
library, and co-operating civic, fra- 
ternal, and religious bodies. In Elm- 
hurst, kindergarten and first grade 
children presented “Showcase for 
Reading” tableaux in a furniture 
store window. Rantoul librarian Mrs. 
John J. Gordon and her staff posed 
the question, “What is your favorite 
book?” and publicized answers rang- 
ing from dissertations on baked 
alaska to Ferber’s Alaska, The Ice 
Palace. The Homewood-Flossmoor 
Star struck a practical note by urging 
taxpayers to “seek an intellectual re- 
turn” on their investment in libraries. 

Local chairman Waldemar B. Bloch 
of Itasca sponsored a high school 
essay contest on the subject, “Super- 
markets of Knowledge.” Forest Park 
Public Library conducted a book 
cover contest, and the winning Li- 
brary Week poster at Mendota pro- 
claimed that “You don’t have to be 
a bookworm to enjoy books.” Pank- 
hurst Memorial Library at Amboy 
gave book prizes for winning chil- 
dren’s essays on “My Favorite Story- 
book Character.” At Roselle, Friends 
of the Library sponsored local history 
essay contests for children and adults. 
Rockford teen-agers competed in a 
book review contest sponsored by the 
library and the English department 
of West High School. Harvey chil- 
dren’s library gave prizes for N.L.W. 
slogans, which we presume will be 
passed on to next year’s state com- 
mittee. The Illinois Prairie District 
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Library, with headquarters in Meta- 
mora, awarded prizes to the male and 
female contestants who guessed most 
nearly correctly the total number of 
books owned by the library. 

Many children and young adults 
plunged wholeheartedly into N.L.W. 
activities without the stimulus of a 
contest. The Princeville Public Li- 
brary set a committee of high school 
student librarians to work making 
posters, and found grade school stu- 
dents happy to co-operate by making 
posters, writing book reports, and 
preparing lists of favorite books for 
display. Grade school guides were on 
duty at the library every day after 
school. Batavia library found an un- 
expected assistant in a seventh grade 
boy, Paul Karlstedt, who originated, 
designed, printed, and set up one 
hundred posters in store windows. 
At Mount Vernon, librarian Mrs. 
Mildred Metcalf trained school chil- 
dren and Scout troops to take adults 
and children on tours of the library. 
The 4-H girls served as hostesses at 
an open house at the Wyoming Pub- 
lic Library. Some children, and par- 
ents, too, found it difficult to help 
celebrate N.L.W. because of the wave 
of respiratory ailments in April. A 
frustrated mother telephoned the 
Villa Park library to say that Na- 
tional Library Week was actually 
“Child Home Sick Week,” but she 
did manage to get to the library to 
borrow The Last Angry Man and to 
see the display of rare old books. The 
West Frankfort Public Library seized 
the opportunity to preview its sum- 
mer reading program for school chil- 
dren. 

Looking to future _ professional 
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needs, the River Forest Public Li- 
brary spotlighted librarian’ recruit- 
ment, with library school students 
from Rosary College greeting teen- 
agers and telling them about careers 
in librarianship. Mrs. Vernell Preiss, 
River Forest librarian, also took 
members of her N.L.W. committee on 
a conducted tour of the library to ex- 
plain all its workings so that they 
might generate enthusiasm through- 
out the community. Lawrence Junior 
High School at Springfield stressed the 
“block of time program,” in which 
students familiarize themselves with 
worthwhile reading resources while 
also learning library skills. LaSalle 
Public Library emphasized resources 
to help high school seniors plan their 
college career. 

Withers Public Library in Bloom- 
ington highlighted family use of li- 
brary resources with a feature story 
on a family of five who make regular 
semimonthly visits to the library, “an 
outing that does not depend on the 
weather.” The breadwinner of the 
family was given the attention he (or 
she) deserves by a number of librar- 
ies. Residents of Skokie were urged 
to make use of a special collection of 
business books which Mary Rad- 
macher, head librarian, and Mrs. 
Alexander Lavin, trustee, had assem- 
bled. St. Charles Public Library 
heralded advancing technology with 
books and film showings. Chicago 
Heights Free Public Library publi- 
cized its special services to business 
and industry as well as other re- 
sources. The Mattoon /Journal- 
Gazette editorialized that reading and 
reflection make “men of action” more 
effective. The public libraries of 
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Champaign-Urbana inaugurated a 
“businessmen’s coffee break.” 
Librarians could teach us business- 
men some useful techniques of at- 
tracting—and selling—the customer. 
Kewanee Public Library lured pros- 
pective patrons inside with a working 
model of a Burlington locomotive. 
Wheaton Public Library attracted a 
deluge of planetary fans to a talk on 
outer space by Daniel Posin. Evans- 
ton Public Library displayed one 
hundred books recommended for a 
“Lifetime Reading Program.” Ralph 
E. McCoy at Southern Illinois 
University exhibited “Books That 
Changed the World,” based on Dr. 
Downs’s book of that title. Bement, 
where I once worked on the weekly 
newspaper, reminded residents that 
“If we don’t have it, we can get it 
from the Illinois State Library.” La- 
Grange Public Library impressed its 
citizens with “The Solid Power of 
Knowledge Compactly Pressed Be- 
tween Hundreds of Covers on Our 
Shelves.” Mrs. Mary Louise Hall, 
librarian at Macomb Public Library, 
used the slogan, “Visit Your Library, 
Use It, Know It, Enjoy It!” Quincy 
Free Public Library stressed its ques- 
tion-answering service. To catch 
the commuters, Nichols Library in 
Naperville held its open house on 
Sunday. Glen Ellyn Free Public Li- 
brary featured a “Suburban Living” 
display. The Pontiac Leader advised 
its readers to do some “Horizon 
Stretching” by patronizing their li- 
brary. Exhibits and demonstrations 
of hobbies, crafts, and art were fea- 
tured at Rock Island, Marengo, De- 
catur, Aurora, Winchester, Centralia, 
and many other libraries. The moun- 
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tain came to Mahomet in Charleston, 
as librarian Mrs. Corrola Ruggles and 
her Jaycee helpers set up a booth on 
the town square, complete with re- 
corded music from the library collec- 
tion. 

Mt. Prospect Library had the co- 
operation of the Jaycees in displaying 
seven hundred new books added to 
the collection. Even the Air Force 
caught the N.L.W. fever, with a li- 
brary open house at Chanute Air 
Force Base near Rantoul. The Ma- 
rines, not to be outdone, donated 
four hundred books to the Rockford 
Public Library. 

Few opportunities were missed to 
remind fellow citizens that a library 
needs support to do its job well. The 
new Lenox library celebrated its 
growth from a rented barber shop to 
its own building, and a 1,000 per cent 
increase in its book collection, just to 
remind residents that it is supplying 
a vital need. Helen M. Plum Memo- 
rial Library of Lombard reminded 
the community that it had outgrown 
its quarters. Inauguration of South- 
ern Illinois Regional Library book- 
mobile service was featured in Car- 
bondale and Murphysboro. Decatur 
celebrated by picking up its new 
$18,000 (please note, $18,000) book- 
mobile. 
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In Hoopeston, columnist and li- 
brarian Mrs. Mary Jo Kramer chal- 
lenged Chronicle-Herald readers with 
the question, “Are you getting your 
share of the library’s many valuable 
services?” And in the Rock Island 
Argus, Julian W. Ramsey commented 
that the reading of books obtained 
from the library “is the cheapest way 
of entertaining yourself.” He added 
that, along with the slogan, “Wake 
Up and Read,” librarians might stress 
another useful function of books: 
“Read yourself to sleep.” In Quincy, 
the Free Public Library advised its 
“now and then” library patrons to 
become “regulars.”” And in a signifi- 
cant footnote to the entire state-wide 
observance, Mrs. Nina Dulin Russell 
of Paris and Nell Steele of Lake 
Forest made identical observations, 
“We celebrate Library Week all the 
year round.” 

Yes, it’s still going on, that 1959 
National Library Week in Illinois. 
The delicate seismograph registers an 
as yet uncomputed increase in library 
patronage. You may have noticed, 
too, that the volcanic action of li- 
brarians working together has altered 
the landscape. It has broadened the 
reach of the “prairie islands” of cul- 
ture that are our Illinois libraries, and 
has narrowed the swamplands of ig- 
norance and apathy between. 
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Library Public Relations 


I. University Libraries 


ROBERT B. DOWNS 


Dean of Library Administration 
University of Illinois 


a relations for libraries is a 
topic with as many facets as 
Joseph’s coat had colors. Virtually 
everything that goes on in a library 
is related directly or indirectly to 
impressions which the library makes 
on its public. 

For discussion purposes, let us be- 
gin with the technical services— 
cataloging, classification, binding, and 
acquisition—in a univerity library. 
There is no area of the library’s op- 
erations in which active scholars and 
research workers on the university 
staff have more interest than the ac- 
quisition program. By proper care 
and feeding of these persons, the li- 
brary can gain substantial benefits. 
These are the individuals best quali- 
fied to advise the library staff in de- 
veloping specialized resources — the 

This paper and the two following were presented 


at a Public Relations Workshop, ILA Conference, 
Rockford, October 23, 1958. 


kind of collections essential to the 
growth of a useful and distinguished 
library. These are the men and 
women who have spent years be- 
coming experts in limited areas of 
knowledge, and their guidance in 
building library resources for research 
can be invaluable. Furthermore, 
they nearly always enjoy working 
with librarians on such assignments, 
and are pleased and complimented to 
be asked for advice. 

Actually the acquisition depart- 
ment should be open to recommenda- 
tions from anyone for book purchases, 
including students. If a student is 
sufficiently interested in the library 
to suggest the addition of a book 
which it lacks, he should be encour- 
aged and his suggestion accorded 
serious consideration. 

After the selection process has been 
completed, it is assumed, of course, 
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that the acquisition division will pro- 
cure the books in the most expedi- 
tious manner possible, for promptness 
of receipt is highly conducive to fac- 
ulty good will toward the library. 

Having obtained the books by 
whatever methods may be most ef- 
fective, the library takes several other 
important steps, all bearing on public 
relations and all related to the tech- 
nical services. If an individual has 
requested a specific book, he should 
be notified of its arrival and given an 
opportunity to inspect it even before 
cataloging, if necessary. And prompt- 
ness in cataloging, by the way, is as 
essential as rapid acquisition. One of 
the curses of cataloging departments 
in large university libraries is an ac- 
cumulation of arrears that may go 
back for a couple of generations. The 
backlog, however, should not be per- 
mitted to hold up current receipts, 
especially the new books most in de- 
mand. As in acquisitions, advice from 
experts on the faculty may be ex- 
tremely helpful in solving complex 
cataloging and classification prob- 
lems, particularly for highly special- 
ized materials and books in minor 
languages. 

If there is a departmental library 
system in the university, depart- 
mental librarians ought to share the 
responsibility for publicizing new ac- 
quisitions. For example, the music 
librarian might send out to all mem- 
bers of his faculty a monthly selected 
list of recent additions. Further, if 
he discovers a title of a book or jour- 
nal that he thinks may be of special 
interest to one individual in the 
group, he can gain good will by a 
separate notification, perhaps on a 
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standard form designed for this pur- 
pose. 

Two other technical services also 
have public relations aspects: bind- 
ing and photographic reproduction. 
Binding is primarily a matter of time, 
so far as faculty and students are 
concerned. It is a source of irritation 
to the library user to have a volume 
of a needed periodical, for example, 
tied up for several months in a bind- 
ery, unavailable for use. There is no 
valid excuse for such poor service. 
Thirty days for ordinary binding and 
fifteen days for rush binding ought to 
be written into every binding con- 
tract. 

As to photographic services, a mod- 
ern university library should main- 
tain an adequate laboratory and be 
prepared to assist faculty members 
and students with microfilms, en- 
largements, reading machines, and 
similar equipment. Increasingly, uni- 
versity and research libraries are 
utilizing microreproduction tech- 
niques, and the libraries’ clienteles 
have grown to expect good technical 
services in this field. 

Proceeding now to the public serv- 
ice departments, consider first the 
circulation activities. Here is the spot 
in the library organization most fre- 
quently neglected and where good 
public relations most often break 
down. Because it is widely regarded 
as a clerical operation, it is turned 
over to nonprofessional staff members 
and student assistants. In the eyes of 
the great majority of readers, how- 
ever, the people at the circulation 
desk are the librarians. The readers 
may never have any direct contact 
with workers in the technical depart- 
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ments, and perhaps only occasional 
glimpses of more specialized divisions 
of the library organization. Because, 
to the public, the circulation staff 
represents the library, the public im- 
pression of the library, favorable or 
otherwise, depends primarily upon 
these staff members. Admittedly, 
much circulation work is routine; 
nevertheless, a good circulation li- 
brarian needs to be a person of con- 
siderable versatility, possessing a wide 
knowledge of the book collection, 
familiarity with library catalogs, cog- 
nizance of what other departments 
are doing, and in fact a good ac- 
quaintance with the university as a 
whole. The two watchwords in se- 
lecting a circulation staff are courtesy 
and efficiency, and both are equally 
essential. A majority of the staff 
should be composed of competent 
and agreeable clerical employees, but 
always working under professional 
direction. 

This may be the proper place to 
refer to the problem of overdue books 
and library fines, for here is often- 
times a sore point in the library’s 
public relations, especially with stud- 
ents. The most satisfactory solution 
I know is one adopted about five 
years ago by the University of IIli- 
nois Library. The time-honored pe- 
riod for library loans the country 
over is two weeks, subject to renewal, 
while the common penalty for the 
late return of a book is a fine of two 
to five cents a day. Neither practice 
has the support of logic. Students 
simply cannot read several lengthly 
volumes within two weeks, and there 
is little advantage in having the book 
returned if it is not wanted by some- 
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one else. Fines of a few cents a day 
for books returned late are a nuisance. 
The amount is not large enough to 
induce the student to walk the length 
of the campus to avoid payment, and 
the cost of maintaining records of 
fines is disproportionate to the 
amount collected. At [Illinois we 
found that approximately two-thirds 
of all fines were less than fifteen 
cents. 

Taking these factors into considera- 
tion, a new fine system was instituted. 
Books are not recalled simply be- 
cause they have been charged out for 
two weeks, and fines are not charged 
unless there is a good reason for 
doing so. If a book is in use and is 
wanted by another reader, the return 
of the volume by a specific date is 
requested, and the borrower is fined 
at the rate of twenty-five cents a day 
if he does not comply with the li- 
brary’s request. No change was made 
in the fine regulations regarding 
books on reserve and periodicals, be- 
cause the use of these materials is 
different. During the five years of its 
operation, the new fine system has 
proved a great success, reducing sub- 
stantially the number of fines col- 
lected, eliminating much bookkeep- 
ing, and bringing about substantial 
improvements in the library’s rela- 
tions with students. The plan catches 
the few real culprits without antagon- 
izing the thousands of law-abiding 
citizens in the student body. 

Another key point at which to 
make or break public relations is the 
reference department. Here may be 
given the individual, personalized as- 
sistance that can win friends and in- 
fluence people in the library’s behalf 
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to a greater degree than any other 
service it may offer. In contrast to 
the circulation librarian’s work, where 
the pressure of numbers ordinarily 
limits attention to individual readers 
to brief, perfunctory meetings, the 
reference librarian’s contact is likely 
to be more leisurely, more personal, 
and therefore will make a _ longer- 
lasting impact. I like the description 
of the ideal reference librarian written 
by William Warner Bishop over forty 
years ago: 


The reference librarian is the man 
who is compelled to be all things to 
all men, who, counting nothing and no 
one trivial, spends his days opening up 
to the miscellaneous public the stores 
of the library’s books. . . . He sends 
the interesting inquiry on to the spe- 
cialist; . . . he greets generations of 
students . . . here he averts a difficulty, 
there he smooths down an irate reader 
with too often a just grievance; he is 
an interpreter, revealing to inquirers 
what the library has; he is a lubricant, 
making the wheels run noiselessly and 
well. . . . At his best scholars use him, 
like him, thank him. At his lowest ebb 
no one considers him save as a useful 
part of the machinery. That is the 
theory of his work—service, quiet self- 
effacing, but not passive or unheeding. 
To make books useful, and more used— 
this is his aim. 

The kind of man, or more frequently, 
woman described by Dr. Bishop will 
be one of the library’s best public 
relations assets. 

My discussion thus far has been 
concerned with the library’s internal 
operations and their effect on its 
clientele. There are many more or 
less external aspects. For example, 
faculty and student advisory commit- 
tees on the library can be valuable in 
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interpreting the library point of view 
to the university community and the 
attitudes and opinions of faculty and 
students to the library administra- 
tion. Well-arranged, frequently ro- 
tating exhibitions of library materials 
have educational value and help to 
acquaint the library’s public with its 
resources. 

Publications also have their place. 
Perhaps at the head of the list should 
be placed simple, interestingly writ- 
ten, but not too detailed handbooks 
on how to use the library. Annual 
reports are of value in interpreting 
the library’s progress and problems to 
the university administration, the 
faculty, and the outside world. When 
the library arranges an outstanding 
exhibition, a printed catalog for pub- 
lic distribution is desirable. News- 
paper releases, especially to student 
papers, are a good medium for in- 
forming the public of important ac- 
quisitions and other matters affecting 
the library. 

University libraries have made less 
use of radio and television than have 
public libraries, and I am inclined to 
think that these media are of minor 
significance for our purpose, unless 
the library wishes to make a contri- 
bution to adult education and to gen- 
eral public enlightenment. 

I believe that this discussion can be 
brought to no more fitting conclusion 
than to quote a statement from a 
French librarian written nearly two 
hundred years ago. In an address en- 
titled “The Duties and Qualifications 
of a Librarian,” delivered before the 
Sorbonne in 1780, the Abbé Jean- 
Baptiste Cotton des Houssayes wrote: 

“Neither cold nor heat, nor his 
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multiplied occupations, will ever be 
to him a pretext for evading the 
obligations he has contracted, to be 
a friendly and intelligent guide to all 
the scholars who may visit him. For- 
getting himself, on the contrary, and 
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laying aside all occupations, he will 
lead them forward with a cheerful 
interest, taking pleasure in intro- 
ducing them to his library.” 

These words might well serve as 
the university librarian’s credo. 


II. School Libraries 


LOUISE ANTHONY 


Director of Library Services 
Alton Public Schools 


UBLIC relations, instead of having 

some five-syllable mystifying 
connotation attached to it by highly 
paid specialists, may be defined for 
the school library in terms of human 
relationships, which, of course, are 
not new to school librarians. These 
relationships, proceeding from the 
desire to render service, are based 
on understanding the reading needs 
of the school community and the 
ways in which the school library may 
plan not only to meet these needs, 
but also to interpret its program to 
its “publics” and to instill confidence 
in the program of service. 

For the school library, any pro- 
gram of public or human relations 
actually goes beyond the analysis of 
present needs. It strives to anticipate 
future needs and then guides to- 
morrow’s citizens, as well as those of 
today, in the realization of dreams, 
ideals, and goals. 

Who are the publics in the school 
library’s program of public relations? 
The first public which the school 1i- 


brary serves may be termed a captive 
group, and, in some respects, its 
members are unlike the public of any 
other type of library. Sooner or later, 
under our system of elementary and 
secondary education, each student 
must avail himself of some aspect of 
school library service to achieve the 
goal of promotion. Thus, the school 
library, through its public relations 
program, must make itself an attrac- 
tive (even though inevitable) adjunct 
of student life, in the furtherance of 
reading needs, interests, and abilities. 

Students usually have a different 
attitude toward librarians than they 
have toward other members of the 
school faculty. Why is this? If the 
public relations of the school library 
have been sufficiently human, stud- 
ents are very apt to bring some of 
their problems to the school librarian. 
He may help them with sympathetic 
understanding as well as with finding 
the “right” book. Also, through 
teaching the use of the library, the 
school librarian paves the way for 
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continuing use of libraries by the 
student after leaving school. The 
feeling of familiarity with library 
techniques and procedures and the 
pleasant contacts with the librarian 
and his books help tremendously. 

For the second public, the teachers, 
the school library is an aid for cur- 
riculum enrichment and bibliographic 
and reference services. Sometimes 
school librarians complain that teach- 
ers do not use the library. Librarians 
will have to go more than halfway 
in co-operation and make the library 
services sufficiently attractive and al- 
most indispensable. As the school 
curriculums have grown beyond the 
single textbook, the aid of the school 
librarian in finding new and timely 
materials for curriculum enrichment 
has become increasingly vital and 
significant. Librarian-teacher con- 
ferences regarding selection of new 
library materials cement a mutual 
respect and co-operation. 

For the administrator and his stafi, 
a third public, the school librarian 
may be a stimulus and guide for 
professional reading and _ research. 
The school librarian, in interpreting 
the library as “the nerve center” of 
the school and in diagnosing future 
needs for quarters and budget, will 
have the understanding and co- 
operative support of the administra- 
tor as the library grows in significance 
in the school program. 

The fourth public, the parents, are 
made aware of the consultant service 
which the school librarian may give 
to those interested in the reading 
problems and progress of their chil- 
dren. With these four publics the 
school librarian must do a good sell- 
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ing job—by humanizing and publi- 
cizing the school library, by inter- 
preting the library to the school 
community, and by creating an 
understanding of its services. In the 
larger school units and in metropoli- 
tan school systems, the director of 
the department of library services 
has an administrative responsibility 
for public relations, co-ordinating the 
activities of all librarians and libraries 
and publicizing these activities with 
regular and systematic information. 

Public relations are a continuous 
operation. It should always be “Book 
Week” in the library, with an atmos- 
phere of friendliness, co-operation, 
and service to the school community. 
Relations with the public are con- 
cerned with more than telling facts. 
Their purpose is, in addition, the 
creation of a desire to use the li- 
brary’s services. 

The atmosphere of a school li- 
brary —how it looks and its effect 
upon patrons—is a part of relations 
with its publics. “Library merchan- 
dising,” industry would call it. A 
library would indeed be a dismal 
place if the atmosphere were too in- 
stitutional and impersonal. Do you 
remember the librarian in A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, who handed the 
little girl a book without even looking 
up from her work at the desk? That 
the book was Beverly of Graustark 
and of not too much interest to the 
child was not the concern of that 
librarian. Fortunately, this is an ex- 
ception—we tell ourselves. 

Perhaps warmth of atmosphere is 
more readily achieved in the elemen- 
tary school library, due to the joyous 
zest of the boys and girls for sharing 
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their experiences with books, their 
eager enjoyment of the story hours, 
and their contagious, impulsive sa- 
voring of the library and its books. 

The secondary school library’s at- 
mosphere is probably more business- 
like because of the teen agers’ 
increasing awareness of the responsi- 
bilities of growing up. Still the at- 
mosphere must be one of freedom to 
read and browse, to find the answers 
to the long, long questions of youth. 

Someone has said that the librarian 
is the library’s best advertisement. 
The personality of the librarian can 
be more effective in public relations 
than he realizes. Emerson has said 
that “a foolish consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds”; but from day 
to day the enduring, good-wearing 
qualities of helpful co-operation, 
understanding tolerance, unfailing 
kindliness, pleasant firmness, with the 
compliment of unhurried listening, 
are part of the school librarian’s 
technique in public relations. Creative 
leadership and tactful insistence, with 
unwavering loyalty to goals and 
ideals of service, are a further help to 
public relations. 

Devices for selling one’s library are 
familiar. Exhibits, bulletin boards, 
manuals, radio programs, and news 
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stories are all part of publicity. More 
vocal and articulate are the informal 
conferences with the faculty and book 
chats with pupils and parents. Annual 
and monthly reports to administra- 
tors are essential in the continuing 
public relations program. 

One unfortunate habit that Ameri- 
cans have developed may be termed 
a “negative psychosis.” We talk about 
the disagreeable things that happen 
to us, rather than the pleasant things. 
“Griping” seems to be a professional 
disease. As school librarians we must 
put our best foot forward. We cannot 
wait for the world to trace the better 
mousetrap to our door. Perhaps the 
immediate public which the school 
library serves does not presently pay 
taxes, but students do influence their 
parents and neighbors of the school 
community. 

School librarians must make their 
library service so vital and necessary 
and their public relations program 
toward their various publics so effec- 
tive that when the time comes to ask 
for a new bookmobile or for more 
money in the library budget these 
new needs will be met. Good public 
relations pay dividends. “Sow the 
truth and the truth shall make you 
friends.” 


III. Public Libraries "f 


GERTRUDE E. GSCHEIDLE 
Librarian, Chicago Public Library 


MUST confess that when I was 
asked to participate in this pro- 
gram I expressed a feeling of some- 


thing less than enthusiasm for the 
subject—not because public relations 
is not one of the most important 
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matters with which we are concerned, 
but because so much has already 
been written and said about it. 
Literally hundreds of articles and 
conference programs have been de- 
voted to the topic. Our own Illinois 
publication, Library Trends, has de- 
voted a recent issue to summarizing 
and bringing up to date the wealth of 
material already available on public 
relations. This issue arrived just in 
time to steal any slight rumble of 
thunder that might have been left. 
When I was looking over some of 
the material already published, I 
found a reprint of a talk by T. J. 
Ross, senior partner of Lee and Ross, 
New York public relations firm, which 
he delivered to the New York Library 
Association, in 1952. He reviewed the 
material published in the Library 
Journal and other professional peri- 
odicals, and opened his talk by saying 
that after reading this material, “Two 
conclusions could not be escaped. One 
was to say to you in all candor that 
you really ought to read your own 
stuff and act on it. The other was to 
add that in the light of such excellent 
material, all I can do now is to sug- 
gest a few things by way of emphasis 
and review.” This, too, is my position. 
When we go back and trace the 
development of the modern and 
formalized concept of public rela- 
tions, we find that as with many other 
aspects of administration and man- 
agement, it came to public and social 
service and educational institutions 
from business and industry. Much of 
the material which is in print is con- 
cerned with the philosophy, program, 
and techniques of public relations. It 
frequently raises such questions as: 
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Does the institution have a formal 
public relations program? Does it 
need a full-time public relations per- 
son on the staff? Does it make use 
of modern techniques of communica- 
tion in telling its story? Has it 
analyzed the audiences who would be 
interested in its varied services? 

When we look at the statistics of 
library service in Illinois, as published 
in Illinois Libraries this month [Oc- 
tober, 1958], this is what we find: 
301, or 63.1 per cent of all the public 
libraries in the state serve communi- 
ties with less than 5,000 population; 
149, or 31.2 per cent have less than 
1,000 registered borrowers; 195, or 
40.8 per cent have fewer than 10,000 
volumes in the book collection; 128, 
or 26.8 per cent circulate fewer than 
10,000 volumes in a year; 104, or 21.8 
per cent spend less than $1,000.00 an- 
nually on salaries; 92, or 19.1 per cent 
spend less than $1,000.00 annually for 
books; 192, or 40.3 per cent spend less 
than $5,000.00 annually for every- 
thing. Conversely, only 12 libraries in 
the state, or 2.5 per cent, serve 
communities with populations of over 
50,000. 

Now what are the common de- 
nominators in public relations that 
concern us all, from the tiniest li- 
brary to the largest? Surely not a 
formalized program, a public rela- 
tions staff, or communication tech- 
niques. The common denominator 
could be just this, I believe. Public 
relations is a state of being, not nec- 
essarily of doing. The public rela- 
tions of any institution, large or 


small, can be likened to the person- 
ality of an individual. 
When we meet people, we have an 
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emotional reaction. We feel warm, or 
cold, or neutral, toward them. We 
like them, or don’t like them, or we 
like some things about them. Ordi- 
narily we don’t consciously analyze 
their clothes or their choice of friends. 
We don’t analyze what they have done 
or are doing to develop themselves as 
individuals; and yet all these things 
are factors in our feelings about them. 

Much the same thing takes place 
when the public comes into contact 
with the library, inside or outside of 
the building. They meet the library 
as they would a person, and what 
they encounter determines how they 
feel about it. 

Perhaps one of the best foundations 
for good public relations is for all of 
us to look at our libraries frequently 
and freshly through the eyes of users. 
What is the appearance of the li- 
brary’s physical plant, whether a 
store, an old home, a room in some 
other institution, or its own building? 
Is it clean, neat, well-organized, and 
as attractive as it can be? Is there 
good light and fresh air, comfortable 
furniture? 

Is the book collection—no matter 
how small or how large—as carefully 
chosen as it can be with the funds 
available? Is it selected to reflect the 
needs and tastes of the community? 
Is it kept in good condition, in good 
and attractive bindings, with out-of- 
date material consistently weeded? Is 
it properly shelved for easy use? 

Are the routines and regulations for 
the use of the library carefully 
worked out for the best interests of 
patrons? How well is the library and 
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its services presented to the com- 
munity? This may mean how effec- 
tively we use television, radio, news- 
papers, annual reports, special publi- 
cations, talks to groups, library tours, 
etc., in keeping the community in- 
formed about the library. On the 
other hand, it may be as simple as 
what is said by the library staff—who 
in a sizeable number of the libraries 
in the state is only one person—in 
talking to readers across the desk 
about books, reference questions, 
services, and library problems. These 
everyday contacts are frequently 
more important than the formalized 
ones. 

The handling of correspondence 
plays its part in public relations. Are 
letters answered promptly? Are they 
well written and carefully typed? Do 
they create good will for the library? 

All libraries, from the smallest to 
the largest, can make use of book dis- 
plays in presenting the library col- 
lection and its services to readers. Not 
all libraries can afford specially de- 
signed posters and exhibit equipment. 
But all can arrange attractive and 
appealing displays on timely subjects, 
with carefully selected, attractive 
books, simply but effectively ar- 
ranged, that will express the library’s 
interest and concern for bringing 
books and readers together in a sig- 
nificant and meaningful way. 

This may seem to be an over- 
simplified approach to the question 
of what is good public relations for 
public libraries. It is no less impor- 
tant for being simple. And it is 
something that we can all achieve 
and work toward. 








Finding and Keeping Competent v 


Librarians 


HOWARD W. WINGER 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


INCE World War II, labor short- 
S ages have plagued the American 
economy. Libraries have felt the ef- 
fects of the general scarcity of quali- 
fied employees able and willing to do 
the job. The country is short twelve 
thousand librarians, and the present 
flow of replacements is not adequate 
to fill vacancies created by retire- 
ments from the ranks. Last year the 
31 accredited library schools supplied 
415 candidates from their current 
classes for positions in public librar- 
ies. Large public library systems ac- 
quire many of the beginning librar- 
ians, and only a few are left for 
smaller libraries. At best, 415 candi- 
dates add up to less than nine for 
each state. In a situation of such 
scarcity, finding and keeping compe- 
tent librarians are two of the most 
crucial problems facing library 
boards today. 

The shortage of competent librar- 
ians is the product of library expan- 
sion and small enrollments in library 
schools. The preparation of a profes- 
sional librarian for a beginning posi- 
tion requires a five-year program of 
college and professional school, so 


Talk given at Trustees’ Section meeting, ILA 
Conference, Rockford, October 24, 1958. 


the solution to the problem cannot be 
quick and easy. I have had some ex- 
perience with the scarcity of librar- 
ians, as a professor in library schools, 
as a one-time placement officer for a 
library school, and as a member of a 
public library board of directors. In 
spite of my experience of several years 
—or perhaps because of it—I have no 
magic formula to offer. Instead of 
attempting to supply one, I shall dis- 
cuss some of the basic considerations 
that face a public library board in its 
efforts to find and keep competent 
librarians. 

In focusing attention on the board’s 
activities and responsibilities, I 
should like to set aside for major 
consideration at this time the question 
of what library schools ought to do 
about increasing the supply of profes- 
sional librarians. That is a large 
question, and library educators feel 
a heavy responsibility for it. It is 
enough to say at this time that they 
are recruiting for their schools, they 
are offering scholarship grants, and 
they are trying to build up the status 
of the profession. Despite their best 
efforts, however, most of the schools 
at present are below their full ca- 
pacity of enrollment. The range of 
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alternative educational possibilities is 
too great and too complex to discuss 
in a short presentation concerned 
mainly with what library boards can 
do to find and keep competent li- 
brarians in a situation of scarcity. 

Obviously at the root of the prob- 
lem lies the stark fact that not enough 
talented young people are attracted 
to the profession of librarianship. 
That is not because there is a dearth 
of talented young people. Instead, it 
is because such aspirants to careers 
have not learned to regard librarian- 
ship as an important and rewarding 
calling. To convert that apathy to- 
ward librarianship to an enthusiasm 
for it requires more than the constant 
repetition in many different ways 
through many different channels the 
message that librarianship is a pro- 
fession of great benefit to the com- 
munity, which offers the practitioner 
not only a reasonable living and high 
status for his contributions but also 
provides truly professional satisfac- 
tions in the work done. The prob- 
lem requires more than recruiting 
speeches for its solution. It requires 
that the professional library positions 
offered be really attractive to talented 
young people in search of a career. 
This means that the positions must 
be well defined and truly professional 
in nature, that they must be ade- 
quately compensated, and that the 
impertance of achievements must be 
sufficiently recognized. 

The first step in the search for a 
competent librarian is to define the 
position. Competent for what? is the 
key question. Does the position re- 
quire someone thoroughly acquainted 
w.th the materials used in libraries, 
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who knows the bibliographical 
sources and channels useful in ac- 
quiring such materials, who has 
learned the standard library tech- 
niques and their appropriate uses, 
who knows the reading and informa- 
tional needs of people in various age 
and interest groups, and who under- 
stands the functions of various com- 
munity agencies and the relationship 
of the library to them and the com- 
munity? Those are aspects of pro- 
fessional qualification. It would be 
a gem of a person indeed who was 
thoroughly proficient in all the as- 
pects listed, but positions requiring 
such skills and insights are profes- 
sional positions. On the other hand, 
a job which requires only a reliable 
caretaker to receive and dispense 
books is not one for a professional 
librarian. Such jobs exist in libraries 
and are very important to the success 
of the operation, but the duties can 
be performed by clerks. A library 
board, in defining a position, may re- 
quire outside advice in the analysis. 
But the definition is ultimately the 
board’s responsibility, and it is the 
first step in searching for a compe- 
tent librarian. 

When the posit’on has been defined, 
the next question is that of appro- 
priate compensation for it. Basic to 
determining compensation are various 
considerations which must ke referred 
to the positional analysis. The first 
question, perhaps, concerns the worth 
of the position to the library and the 
community. A _ position which re- 
quires professional skills and under- 
standings is critical for the success of 
the library. It is necessary to consider 
that when deciding on a salary scale. 
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A second point relevant to the de- 
termination of salary is the employ- 
ment market. One part of the analy- 
sis of the employment market should 
concern the supply of professional 
librarians and the salaries which they 
receive. The supply, as I have pointed 
out, is extremely short. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is no easy way to learn the 
going salary scales. The salaries of 
people fresh from library school are 
reported each year, but there are no 
statistics which regularly report the 
salaries of public librarians in various 
grades and categories. Some informa- 
tion about what is offered can be 
gleaned from help wanted advertise- 
ments and from the salary scales 
which are occasionally reported in li- 
brary literature. 

As important as the going library 
salaries in the analysis of the employ- 
ment market are local employment 
conditions. What are other people in 
the community paying? The library 
must take into account when it hires 
clerks what the clerks in the village 
hall are receiving. The inquiry into 
local conditions applies to profes- 
sional jobs, too. The board must take 
into account what other positions in 
the community requiring comparable 
education and entailing comparable 
responsibility offer in salaries and the 
shortages and other difficulties which 
hamper the filling of those positions. 
As an example of professional com- 
parisons, one might, for instance, 
look at the compensation of school 
teachers. In many cases such a look 
might help explain why professional 
librarians are in even shorter supply 
than school teachers. Despite the 
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low state of teachers’ salaries, some 
communities offer a professional li- 
brarian less for a twelve-month con- 
tract than they offer teachers for an 
academic year of about nine months. 
Besides the worth of the job and 
the nature of the employment market, 
the consideration of justice is another 
factor of importance in determining 
salary. What is a fair compensation? 
It is not fair to offer less than a living 
wage. A community which cannot 
pay a living wage to a librarian 
should try to combine its resources 
with other communities to provide 
needed services for all. That is one 
of the strong arguments in favor of 
regional library developments. In 
that respect, it is pertinent to point 
out that in spite of our progress in 
raising librarians’ salaries, they are 
still less than a living wage in nu- 
merous cases. The average placement 
salary last year of $4,450 is not a 
living wage for a person with de- 
pendents—whether a man supporting 
a wife or a girl supporting her mother 
—in most suburban communities. 
Before leaving the question of com- 
pensation, some additional devices 
that the Park Forest Library board 
has thought reasonable to employ 
merit some attention. One item in the 
library budget is an educational fund. 
This pays the expenses of the librar- 
ian and occasionally of other staff 
members during their attendance at 
state and natior.al conventions and 
other professional meetings. (The li- 
brary benefits in having a librarian 
in touch with current professional 
thought.) Another item is the car al- 
lowance for the librarian, justified 
because the librarian could not ade- 
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quately take care of responsibilities 
to the library and the community 
without a car. These provisions are 
in accord with local practice, because 
other public agencies in Park Forest 
have them. They lend status to the 
position of the librarian by providing 
for the legitimate expenses of the 
work and perhaps enhance the at- 
_tractiveness of the job more than an 
equivalent increase in salary. Paid 
vacations, sick leave, and participa- 
tion in a retirement plan are fairly 
standard provisions of public service. 
The nonmonetary compensations 
of librarianship are as important as 
salaries and expense accounts and 
should hold a high place in the 
board’s plan to attract competent 
librarians. Librarians are a devoted 
class of public servants, and their 
professional pride is a strong motiva- 
tion for their work. The building of 
book collections to meet community 
needs, the organization of those col- 
lections for ease of use by the public, 
the direction of the public to their 
needed sources of information, an 
active share in promoting worthwhile 
reading habits—these are all impor- 
tant achievements and justify a feel- 
ing of pride. The board can con- 
tribute most to the nonmonetary 
compensations of the librarian by 
setting up a position in which such 
goals are possible and attainable. 
Professional satisfactions in the job, 
of course, provide the strongest moti- 
vations when the achievements are 
recognized. Such recognition may be 
as important as an increase in salary, 
and the failure of boards to give it 
may be a cause for complaint. To 
refer again to a related profession for 
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an example, the need for recognition 
is amply illustrated by school teach- 
ers. A former official of the teachers 
union reported to me that the bit- 
terest complaints of school teachers 
are that nobody pays any attention 
to what they do. That statement 
illuminated for me the response I 
once received from a teacher to whose 
methods I had raised objections. 
“Even if people complain,” he told 
me, “I’m glad to know that at least 
one parent cares about what is going 
on in the class.” The librarian, like 
everybody else, feels a need for rec- 
ognition. The board can satisfy that 
need partly by its own understanding 
and partly by introducing the librar- 
ian to other civic and cultural leaders 
who are concerned with the things 
the library stands for. There is per- 
haps no kind of recognition more 
satisfying than being accepted as a 
valued member of the community. 
After defining a position and de- 
termining its compensation, the board 
can search for candidates through 
different channels. The commonest 
procedure is to ask library schools to 
recommend candidates from their 
current and former classes. Another 
method is to advertise in library 
periodicals. A third avenue is through 
professional and association meetings. 
Unfortunately, the ordinary chan- 
nels may fail to produce candidates. 
When qualified candidates are lack- 
ing, a library may have to resort to 
emergency procedures to keep run- 
ning. One measure used to stop the 
gap is in-service training. This will 
work only for subordinate positions, 
of course, because somebody must al- 
ready be in the library to conduct the 
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training. It should also be recognized 
that the librarian who has to spend 
much time giving minimum training 
to a staff will not be able to carry 
out some other professional duties. 
Another device is the provisional ap- 
pointment, tendered at a reduced 
salary to an applicant who fails to 
meet all the qualifications for the job, 
with the provision that he go to 
school. Some libraries assist the pro- 
visional appointee with released time 
and help on his tuition, giving him 
full salary and tenure when he comes 
up to requirements. The board then 
hopes he will stay with the library; 
there is danger that he will not. 
Keeping a competent librarian is 
an extension of the process of getting 
one. Much depends on the original 
plan and how well it has been carried 
out. If a librarian accepts what looks 
like a professional appointment, only 
to end as an errand boy for the board, 
he will not stay. The board should 
try to provide good working condi- 
tions. A staff room where employees 
may occasionally “take a break” is 
a feature of most new library build- 
ings. The board should continue a 
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constant interest in the staff and 
make a point of recognizing achieve- 
ment. The chances for advancement 
in a position should be clear, set forth 
in a salary scale with a definite range 
and a system of regular increments 
for reaching the top. Contingencies 
may wreck the best of plans. If the 
husband of a staff member moves out 
of town, she is likely to go along; 
but without a good personnel plan in 
the library, she is more likely to quit 
before he moves. 

Because librarians are now so hard 
to find, the board has a stronger than 
usual motivation for trying to keep 
a competent and well-liked employee 
on the job. It should be recognized, 
however, that this is not always pos- 
sible, nor may extraordinary measures 
always be wise. For most positions 
there are discernible limits both in 
monetary compensations and profes- 
sional development. When an em- 
ployee who has reached the limits 
receives a chance for promotion, there 
is little alternative but to give him a 
blessing. The reputation of a good 
personnel plan should make the job 
of finding a replacement easier. 
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ANY OF you remember the ad- 
dress that was given to Illinois 
school librarians by Sidney Marland, 
superintendent of schools in Win- 
netka, at a fall, 1957, meeting. You 
remember he accused school librar- 
ians of being technicians rather than 
artists, of spending too much time on 
technical details rather than serving 
as master teachers and making the 
library an educational force in the 
school. When he feared that he had 
made you angry, he presented a chal- 
lenge to you—that you were the ones 
in the position to enrich and accel- 
erate the program of the gifted child. 
You are in a position to work ef- 
fectively with the academically tal- 
ented children in the school, it is true, 
but you are also strategically placed 
to enrich the lives of the slow and 
disinterested readers and to inspire 
those good average boys and girls 
who will become the solid backbone 
of the community—to bring to their 
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lives, too, the pleasures of reading to 
broaden horizons and stretch the 
imagination; to give to them a knowl- 
edge of the past experience of the 
human race, a search for truth, the 
ideal of mutual respect of man for 
man. 

Are we “reaching for the stars” 
when we ask that our school libraries 
be true materials centers in the school, 
that our librarians, in addition to 
being professionally trained in their 
own field, have training in curricu- 
lum development, guidance and per- 
sonnel, administration and super- 
vision, reading, and child growth and 
development? No, I think not, if the 
quarters, staff, and materials collection 
are adequate and if the interest, needs, 
and support of the administration 
and faculty are recognized. But it 
will not be done for us. We must 
demonstrate our worth in the school; 
we must “hitch our wagon to the 
stars.” Frankly, we must upgrade the 
quality of our own school librarians 
in many instances. We must be zeal- 
ous, diligent, charming, interested, 
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and dedicated to our huge task and 
responsibility. 

We of the American Association of 
School Librarians are hopeful that 
the publication in 1959 of new school 
library standards based on actual 
good school library practices will give 
an impetus both to the growth and to 
the quality of the school libraries of 
the future. 

Before attempting to make any 
prognostications about the school li- 
brary of the future, I should first like 
to explain briefly the background of 
the development of school library 
standards in the past and what the 
editors, writers, and advisory com- 
mittee are attempting to do in the 
revision presently in progress. 

In 1945 the first statement of 
standards for school libraries released 
by the American Library Association 
appeared in School Libraries for To- 
day and Tomorrow. This pamphlet, 
which is still in effect and with which 
school librarians and educators have 
been working since that date, was one 
of the titles in a series dealing with 
postwar standards for libraries. It 
describes the objectives, services, and 
facilities for school libraries and has 
been generally recognized as the 
statement of national standards for 
school libraries in the United States. 
In addition, there are regional and 
state standards in effect in the various 
states. Most standards set at a state, 
regional, or national level are rec- 
ommended standards only. In a few 
instances, when accreditation is a 
concern, they are enforceable. 

Although the AASL standards are 
for all school libraries, they have 
tended to be applied at the 
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secondary level, rather than at both 
the elementary and secondary as in- 
tended. These standards have ex- 
erted considerable influence on the 
development and improvement of 
school libraries during the past 
thirteen years. Some administrators 
have never considered the quantita- 
tive standards realistic, however; nor 
were they geared precisely enough to 
meet the varying needs of libraries of 
different sizes and organizations. This 
defect is especially noticeable now 
with the many different emerging 
patterns of organization and adminis- 
tration in the schools. Certainly these 
AASL standards have served a fine 
purpose, but much of the material is 
now out of date and an expanded re- 
vision has been a long-felt need. 

The lag between school library 
standards as set at the various levels 
and the actual practices in the schools 
is still a tremendous one. Some prog- 
ress has been made, though, as shown 
in the summary made in School Life 
magazine for January, 1958, by Mary 
Helen Mahar, Specialist for School 
and Children’s Libraries, United 
States Office of Education. The fig- 
ures she quoted were taken from 
“Statistics of Public School Libraries 
1953-54,” chapter six of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1952-54. Miss Mahar stated 
that the percentage of elementary 
schools with centralized libraries 
showed an increase of 8 per cent from 
1941-1942 to 1953-1954, but that there 
were still only 24 per cent of more 
than 104,000 schools served by cen- 
tralized libraries. More than 6,100 
were without library service of any 
kind. It is not necessary for me to 
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decry the lack of centralized libraries 
in elementary schools to you, a group 
of school librarians. We as librarians 
believe in school libraries or we would 
not be working so diligently at our 
respective jobs. 

Still quoting Miss Mahar—of 16,- 
785 high schools, 95 per cent had 
centralized libraries, but 210 schools 
still had no library service at all. 
There were 11,393 librarians em- 
ployed, but some schools had three 
or four librarians and others had only 
a part-time one. 

Miss Mahar pointed out the 
increase of combined elementary- 
secondary schools. Most of these had 
centralized libraries that served all 
grades. There were 4,068 such schools 
in 1941-1942 and 7,681 in 1953-1954, 
more than 6,000 of which were served 
by a centralized library. 

The study, as Miss Mahar indi- 
cated, pointed up the need for more 
professionally trained school librar- 
ians. Only 52 per cent of the school 
librarians included in the study were 
professionally trained, while only 3,- 
416 of those trained were available 
for service in 104,365 elementary 
schools. 

The $1.05 spent per pupil was 
seventy-four cents more per pupil 
than in 1941-1942, but the change in 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
made this gain less significant. It is 
still far below the minimum set by 
AASL standards in 1945. 

From the figures quoted it may 
seem that so far as high schools are 
concerned our problems are at an 
end. Why, we have centralized li- 
braries in 95 per cent of our high 
schools! It sounds wonderful, doesn’t 
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it? But actually of you people here, 
how many of your libraries are ade- 
quate for the needs of your school— 
in physical quarters, size of staff, and 
materials collection? Yet you are the 
more interested and professionally 
minded and trained school librarians 
or you would not be here at this 
meeting. 

Therefore, one of the purposes of 
AASL in revising the standards is to 
present them in such a manner as to 
encourage not only the development 
but also the improvement of school 
libraries. This purpose is in addition 
to the one of presenting up-to-date, 
workable standards for school library 
services and facilities. 

The new standards, with national 
stature, will give a measuring stick, 
a lever where needed. They should 
be particularly effective with educa- 
tors because there are representatives 
from twenty educational organiza- 
tions who have worked with the 
AASL committee, many from the be- 
ginning. So it is that school adminis- 
trators, classroom teachers, curricu- 
lum specialists, and others interested 
in the schools have been extremely 
helpful in formulating these new 
standards. The viewpoint of these 
groups will be represented. We have 
here the potential for promoting far 
better library service than now exists 
in the schools throughout the country. 

The revision of the standards is 
a tremendous undertaking, because of 
the thoroughness of the job being 
done. Deadlines are set and passed 
and new deadlines are set—and so it 
goes. But early last spring a real 
impetus was given to the program 
when the funds which had been re- 
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quested of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York in the fall were granted. 
This additional six thousand dollars 
made it possible to have a co- 
ordinator to work in New York with 
Frances Henne for three months. 

Thus it was from the Los Angeles 
Conference in 1953, when the AASL 
board approved the undertaking of 
the revision, that the wheels began to 
grind. The first meeting of the AASL 
committee and outside representa- 
tives was held in New York City on 
December 4, 1954. The first outline 
as presented has been changed some- 
what, as has the first budget, which 
totaled $63,650 for a two-year period. 
ALA has been able to allow only 
$6,000 for this project (plus an addi- 
tional $1,200 last fall), in addition to 
the $6,000 grant from Carnegie. As 
a result, the co-chairmen, Dr. Henne 
and Ruth Ersted, have given endless 
hours of their time gratis; the writers 
and committee members have done 
likewise. An all-day session of the 
over-all advisory committee of nine 
AASL members and representatives 
from twenty education associations 
was held last October 18 in New 
York City. A second session was held 
in Washington, January 10. 

As Mary Gaver, AASL president 
last year, wrote in the spring, “I 
know that we will all feel like giving 
forth with a real Hallelujah when we 
see this project in print.” Already we 
are working on plans for promotion, 
for a study-guide promotional leaflet, 
and for implementation of the stand- 
ards which may include pilot studies 
in the states, if foundation money is 
forthcoming. We are planning a fall 
1959 publication date. 
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How will these standards differ 
from the earlier ones? In the first 
place they are to be based on actual 
good school library practices. By 
means of questionnaires sent out to 
state, city, and county supervisors two 
years ago, more than fourteen hun- 
dred schools were identified as having 
good Library programs and facilities. 
The librarians in these schools re- 
ceived a long and detailed question- 
naire last April. The accompanying 
letter under Miss Gaver’s signature 
was an appeal to busy librarians to 
take the time to make this contribu- 
tion to the standards. Hundreds of 
them responded willingly. The quan- 
titative standards will be based on 
these returns—for quarters, materials, 
staff. In addition, the book will in- 
clude a chapter on objectives and 
philosophy, chapters on libraries in 
schools of various patterns, such as 
kindergarten through grade twelve, 
elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools; a chapter on special types of 
schools; a chapter on starting a li- 
brary in a new school; one on the 
district materials center; one on su- 
pervisory services, school and public 
library relationships, etc. 

At the ALA San Francisco Con- 
ference in July of last year, Elenora 
Alexander, then president-elect of 
AASL, planned a standards meeting 
for Monday afternoon, July 14. A 
general session was followed by eight- 
een buzz sessions at the Luther 
Burbank Junior High School. The 
co-chairmen believed that it was im- 
perative to have AASL membership 
participate in the planning of the 
final draft. Therefore, this was an 
opportunity for nearly seven hundred 
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school librarians to offer their com- 
ments, criticism, and enthusiastic ap- 
proval. At the close of the standards 
session, there was a tour of this 
beautiful new school and a coffee 
hour in the cafeteria sponsored by the 
Northern Section of the School Li- 
brary Association of California. 

At the Washington Conference in 
June, a program on standards at the 
State Assembly Breakfast is planned. 
Mary Gaver will act as chairman; 
Frances Henne will give the back- 
ground and highlights of the new 
standards; and a secondary school 
principal and a curriculum specialist 
will speak on the application of the 
standards. 

How will these standards affect 
school libraries of tomorrow? Our 
contacts will be numerous, our pro- 
motion program will be tremendous. 
We are requesting of ALA a special 
item in the budget to promote the 
new standards in such a way that 
their impact will be felt by all those 
concerned with education—state de- 
partments of education, educators in 
key positions, book reviewers, library 
agencies, and state school library 
supervisors, as well as school librar- 
ians and their administrators and 
teachers. Each of you will have a re- 
sponsibility to make use of the con- 
tents of this book in your school 
community. If the facilities of your 
library are not improved, then per- 
haps you will be the one at fault. 
These will not be general standards, 
but precise ones to fit your particular 
school organization. Here you will 
have the ammunition you have long 
awaited. 

I am not advocating that you be- 
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come militant crusaders. We must 
still be able to substantiate our claims 
and our requests. In one city with 
which I am acquainted, full-time 
clerks were added to the library staffs 
of the high schools. Did the librar- 
ians increase their services and en- 
large their library programs? For the 
most of them, no. They set their 
clerks to work checking out books 
and cut down on the number of stud- 
ent assistants. This would be a dis- 
couraging turn to any superintendent 
and to any group of teachers. 

I know a superintendent of a small 
district who came to me a few 
years ago to ask me what he should 
expect of a full-time librarian in a 
small high school. He said he could 
not justify the time given her to his 
school board. There were no visible 
results of her work. 

These are two examples that tend 
to hurt the reputation of school li- 
brarians. I would prefer to hear a 
remark such as another superintend- 
ent made, “Librarians are the hardest- 
working people I know.” 

In the decade following the appear- 
ance of the new standards we certain- 
ly hope that we shall see concrete 
examples of improvements in library 
programs and in the inauguration of 
new school libraries with trained li- 
brarians. We shall hope to find 
centralized libraries in additional 
thousands of elementary schools; we 
shall hope to find many examples of 
new library quarters; we shall hope to 
have the clerical and professional staff 
increased; we shall hope to have more 
adequate budgets for materials and 
equipment so that we can take care 
of all the needs of all the children; 
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we shall hope to have more super- 
visory positions, more centralization 
of services. Will our libraries become 
true materials centers? Will we as 
librarians secure the training needed 
to select and use audio-visual ma- 
terials as well as books and other 
printed materials? In larger systems 
will we plan our materials collections 
and their use with others working in 
various media of communication? 
Are we recruiting young people into 
school librarianship? 

The new standards should make it 
easier for school librarians to obtain 
not only the necessary facilities but 
also those additional ones that help 
to make a good program better. The 
new standards will present a chal- 
lenge to each one of you. You will 
need to assume leadership in your 
school district, county, region, or 
state to help with the implementation 
of these standards. You will need to 
take stock of your own library and 
its program now in order to have it 
on a par with the rich library pro- 
grams of other schools of like size 
and organization that are described in 
the standards. 

Yes, the standards should be just 
what school librarians are needing. 
But remember that they will not 
solve all problems, right all wrongs, 
take care of all deficiencies. You as 
an individual must be an active par- 
ticipant. With the help of our school 
librarians we can make the impact of 
our new AASL standards felt in every 
school district in the country. We can 
do it by working together, by working 
at the local, state, and national level. 

Let us then get into orbit—for some 
a bright new star on the horizon, for 
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others, an old star polished up. If 
we can stay in orbit in spite of all 
setbacks and discouragements, if we 
can withdraw and lick our wounds 
and gather our forces to strike again, 
and continuously do this in spite of 
everything, we will have success, or 
at least we will pave the way for 
someone else to be an ever-brighter 
star, or for a new one to slide easily 
into orbit replacing one that may 
have become dim. 

You remember the story of Many 
Moons, by James Thurber, of the 
little princess who wanted the moon. 
This was her heart’s desire when she 
“fell ill of a surfeit of raspberry tarts 
and took to her bed.” The Lord High 
Chamberlain was ordered to get the 
moon for Princess Lenore, but he 
said, “But the moon is out of the 
question. It is 35,000 miles away and 
it is bigger than the room the Princess 
lies in. Furthermore, it is made of 
molten copper. I cannot get the moon 
for you. Blue poodles, yes; the moon, 
no.” 

Then the King flew into a rage and 
called in the Royal Wizard. When he 
was commanded to get the moon for 
the Princess, he replied, “Nobody can 
get the moon. It is 150,000 miles 
away, and it is made of green cheese, 
and it is twice as big as this palace.” 

The King flew into another rage 
and summoned the Royal Mathema- 
tician who also refused and said, 
“The moon is 300,000 miles away. It 
is round and flat like a coin, only it 
is made of asbestos, and it is half the 
size of this kingdom. Furthermore, it 
is pasted on the sky. Nobody can get 
the moon.” 

Then the King was mournful and 
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called for the Court Jester. The Jester 
inquired how big and how far away 
the others had said the moon was. 
Then he concluded that the moon 
must be just as large and as far away 
as each person thinks it is. So he 
decided to ask the Princess Lenore. 

Princess Lenore said that the moon 
was just a little smaller than her 
thumbnail for when she held her 
thumbnail up at the moon, it just 
covered it. “It is not as high as the 
big tree outside my window, for 
sometimes it gets caught in the top 
branches. . . . it’s made of gold, of 
course, silly.” 

Then the Court Jester had the 
Royal Goldsmith make a tiny round 
golden moon on a golden chain for 
the Princess to wear around her neck. 
The Princess was overjoyed and was 
well again. 

But the King’s worries were not 
over. He knew that the moon would 
shine again the next night and that if 
the Princess saw it, she would know 
that the moon she wore on a chain 
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around her neck was not the real 
moon. Then he called the Lord High 
Chamberlain to think of a way to 
keep Princess Lenore from seeing the 
moon in the sky. He had no good 
suggestion, nor had the Royal Wiz- 
ard, nor the Royal Mathematician. 
Again the Court Jester came to the 
rescue and said it was Princess Lenore 
who had explained about the moon 
when the wise men could not and 
that he would ask her how it could 
be shining in the sky when it was 
hanging on a golden chain around her 
neck. 

It was easy for the Princess who 
laughed and said, “When I lose a 
tooth, a new one grows in its place, 
doesn’t it? And when the Royal 
Gardener cuts the flowers in the 
garden, other flowers come to take 
their place. .. . And it is the same 
way with the moon,’ 

Can it be the same way with us? 
“Many moons” —our successes, be 
they ever so small—as we reach for 
the stars! 
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Municipal Reference Library 
of Chicago 


JOSEPH BENSON 


Librarian 


HICAGO’S Municipal Reference 
Library began its existence in 

1901 as the Bureau of Statistics. 
There is no record of the kinds of 
questions asked back in 1901, but 
fifty-eight years later the library is 
expected to answer queries ranging 
from the dietary habits of Siamese 
(somebody in the mayor’s office was 
about to entertain a visiting digni- 
tary) to the number of horses in 
Chicago in 1900. Frederick Rex, li- 
brarian during most of the years of 
the library’s existence, was zealous in 
collecting the documents of Chicago 
and of other cities that are the basic 
materials for a local government li- 
brary. Few publications of Chicago’s 
local government escaped his search. 
The Municipal Reference Library 
functions today as an information 
center for Chicago city employees in 
the extremely varied aspects of their 
work. In addition it is a reference 
library on local government for other 
libraries and for the general public. 
The library acquires those items 


which it anticipates will have fre- 
quent, intensive, or at least important 
use. Other needed material is bor- 
rowed from public or special libraries 
for short terms. Although the basic 
collection is city documents, compre- 
hensiveness is attempted only for the 
documents of the city of Chicago. 
Important documents of the major 
cities and nearby smaller cities are 
regularly acquired. Publications of 
special interest from any size city or 
any level of government are also ac- 
quired—the collection of state of IIli- 
nois documents, for example, is fairly 
extensive. A wide range of other ma- 
terials including pamphlets, books, 
periodicals, and newspaper clippings 
in the fields relating to local govern- 
ment make up the rest of the hold- 
ings. 

Since the staff is not large enough 
to permit extensive analysis of the 
books and periodicals received by the 
library, intensive use is made of the 
Recent Publications on Governmental 
Problems, published by the Joint 
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Reference Library of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, Chicago. 
Fifteen copies of this weekly bibli- 
ography are circulated to research 
personnel in the various city depart- 
ments. The list informs them of re- 
cently published material of possible 
interest to them which they may then 
request from us. In many cases we 
already have the item, but if we do 
not have it, we acquire or borrow it. 
This system has been particularly 
useful in the addition of periodical 
titles, some of which we certainly 
might not have added if there were 
not the interest shown by repeated 
requests for a particular title. Al- 
though we do publish and circulate 
a selected list of our own acquisitions, 
we cannot conveniently prepare our 
own list more frequently than once a 
month. For this reason the weekly 
list of the Joint Reference Library 
has been particularly helpful. 

In addition to our monthly list, we 
publish quarterly a “Checklist of 
Publications Issued by the City of 
Chicago,” which is intended to be a 
comprehensive list including all the 
documents issued by any agency of 
the city of Chicago. This publication 
was instituted by Mr. Rex and pub- 
lished until his retirement, when it 
was allowed to lapse temporarily. We 
have also published pamphlets on 
Chicago history and government in- 
tended primarily for use by school 
children, but widely circulated to li- 
braries. 

The Municipal Reference Library 
is a member of, and is the depository 
for, the Research Clearing House 
Committee, a small group of research 
people whose interest in statistical 
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and other data about Chicago has led 
them to organize in order to exchange 
information and, whenever possible, 
to prevent duplication of research. 
The committee members come from 
utilities companies, newspapers, gOov- 
ernmental agencies of all levels, and 
commerce and industry. 

In 1957, because the expanded 
Dewey classification system the li- 
brary had been using was increasingly 
unsatisfactory, the library began us- 
ing the Glidden classification. The 
old catolog was really a somewhat 
expanded shelflist, cards having been 
added for some important entries. It 
had an alphabetical index but no 
author entries. We have retained 
under the Glidden system the classi- 
fied catalog (and classified pamphlet 
file) but have included a separate 
author and title catalog. The index to 
the Glidden classification, which is 
published with alternate pages blank 
for additions, serves as the index to 
the classified catalog. Since only li- 
brary staff and very frequent users 
of the library ordinarily use the cata- 
log, the classified and divided catalog 
has been very successful. We have 
no terminal date for the corapletion 
of recataloging of the old collection, 
but we have found that we use recent 
materials so much more frequently 
than older materials that not having 
older materials recataloged is less and 
less a problem. Most of the Chicago 
holdings, of course, have been re- 
classified and recataloged. 

The mayor, Richard J. Daley. fas 
taken a personal interest in the Mu- 
nicipal Reference Library and has 
supported fully the expansion of fa- 
cilities and services. More than $29,- 
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000.00 has been spent in remodeling 
and refurnishing the library. New 
lighting, new furniture, and a new 
décor have improved the appearance 
of the room and increased the effi- 
ciency of operations. Lighting in the 
reading room and staff area won a 
prize in a contest sponsored by the 
Chicago section of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. Since 1955 the 
staff has increased from one profes- 
sional and six clerical positions to 
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four professional, four full-time cleri- 
cal, and one and one-half clerical 
workers (part-time). The budget has 
increased from a total of $32,912.00 
in 1955 to $54,628.00 in 1959. The 
mayor is stili actively interested in 
seeing that all of the departments and 
agencies make full use of the services 
of the library. This kind of support 
has been a most substantial factor in 
the very considerable increase in use 
of the library. 
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Children’s Books at Augustana / 


ERNEST M. ESPELIE 
Librarian, Augustana College 


HAD the pleasure of representing 

Augustana College at the dedica- 
tion of a new library building at 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa, on 
May 28, 1959. The address by Presi- 
dent Virgil M. Hancher of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, speaking on “Of the 
making of many books” (Eccles. 
12:12), was both stimulating and 
fitting. But to me what was even 
more stimulating and fitting was the 
presentation of an honorary Doctor 
of Letters degree to Mrs. Lois Lenski 
Covey, author and illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books for more than thirty 
years and winner of the Newbery 
medal in 1946 for her book Straw- 
berry Girl. What a fitting recognition 
for an illustrious woman devoted to 
the field of children’s literature! But 
how often have the Haders, the Peter- 
shams, the d’Aulaires, the Robert 
Lawsons, the Robert McCloskeys, the 
Roger Duvoisins, or the Kate Seredys 
been so honored outside the library 
and publishing professions? Is not 
their contribution to the inspirational 
growth of our children and young 
people so significant that we might 


well expect more Wartburg Colleges 
to pause and fittingly honor some of 
them? 

Although Augustana College has 
not as yet honored a Lois Lenski with 
an honorary doctorate, it does recog- 
nize the importance of lovely chil- 
dren’s books and has a representative 
collection of early ones. These ex- 
quisite books are a part of a larger 
collection known as the Spencer col- 
lection, acquired by the college ten 
years ago. Represented in this collec- 
tion are first editions of books by 
Kate Greenaway, Randolph Calde- 
cott, Walter Crane, and Arthur Rack- 
ham, to mention some of the most 
significant. With the exception of 
Rackham’s books, all that I shall 
describe are nineteenth-century Eng- 
lish imprints. These represent a high- 
ly successful collaboration and fusing 
of talent of artist and engraver, the 
engraver for all these books having 
been one Edmund Evans. Evans, one 
of the most distinguished engravers 
and color printers of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, was the 
master of a delicate color technique 
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that required that his wood blocks 
be run from five to nine times to 
create the perfection he desired in his 
work. When one compares present- 
day reproductions of these etchings 
with the original prints, one immedi- 
ately realizes that much of the 
delicacy and pureness of the color has 
been lost. In fact, the success of Kate 
Greenaway and her contemporaries 
who allied themselves with Evans 
must, to a considerable degree, be 
credited to the skill of this master 
color-printer. Included in the Augus- 
tana collection are the following 
titles, nearly all of which were printed 
in collaboration with Edmund Evans: 

The House that Jack Built is one 
of Randolph Caldecott’s “Picture 
Books” (London, George Routledge, 
circa 1870). This is one of sixteen 
in Caldecott’s Picture Book series 
(published between 1870 and 1880), 
eight of which are bound in the 
Augustana copy. Rollicking pictures 
of outdoor life characterize most 
of Caldecott’s work. The Ameri- 
can Library Association, as we all 
know, honors Caldecott by presenting 
annually the Caldecott medal for the 
most distinguished picture book, the 
first award having been given to 
Dorothy Lathrop in 1938 for her 
Animals of the Bible. 

Triplets, comprising The Baby’s 
Opera, The Baby’s Bouquet, and The 
Baby’s Own Aesop, arranged and 
illustrated by Walter Crane and pub- 
lished by George Routledge in 1899, 
is one of the most beautiful and fas- 
cinating books in the Augustana col- 
lection. The copy is number 243 of 
250 copies sold in the United States 
from the 500 printed in London. 
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Crane’s partnership with Evans was 
a most happy and lucrative one. This 
particular book, generally known as 
The Baby’s Opera, was one of Crane’s 
most popular with the children of 
both England and the United States. 
There are about twenty Kate 
Greenaway “firsts” in the Augustana 
collection, all of which were issued 
with the collaboration of Evans. 
Under the Window; Pictures and 
Rhymes for Children (George Rout- 
ledge, 1878) is one of the earliest, if 
not the earliest, examples of the com- 
bined artistry of Greenaway and 
Evans. It has been reproduced by 
many publishers and engravers who 
have reworked, but never as success- 
fully as Evans, the original wood- 
blocks. Greenaway’s Mother Goose 
(George Routledge, 1881) is to many 
the most familiar children’s book of 
the second half of the nineteenth 
century. She invariably dressed her 
children in attractive costumes, pro- 
ducing a sentimental charm which 
was enhanced by Evans’ technique. 
Her A Apple Pie (George Routledge. 
1886) is an “ABC” that is one of the 
choicest Kate Greenaway collector’s 
items. To list the other Greenaway 
titles would make laborious reading. 
especially when you can’t have the 
fun of seeing and handling them. 
Although Arthur Rackham belongs 
to the twentieth century, he is rated 
with such favorites as Kate Greena- 
way and Randolph Caldecott. His 
Mother Goose (Century, 1913) is a 
charming book. The Augustana li- 
brary copy is number 9 of a limited 
edition of 150, signed by the artist. 
The highly imaginative, Gothic-like 
style of Rackham’s illustrations is 
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beautifully exemplified in his Ro- 
mance of King Arthur and His 
Knights of the Round Table (Mac- 
millan, 1917). Augustana’s copy is 
number 110 of a limited edition of 
259. Rackham patterned his style 
after the German artists, particulary 
Albrecht Direr. The fact that he 
often spent his vacations in southern 
Germany and the Alps, absorbing the 
flavor for his colorful illustrations, 
can almost be felt in his Sleeping 
Beauty (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott; London, William Heinemann, 
1920). The Augustana copy is an 
uncut copy, number 597 of a limited 
edition of 625, signed by the artist. 

Recently, at an open house held 
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at Augustana College Library, the 
above-mentioned books, together with 
others, were on exhibit for many in- 
terested viewers. That such books, 
as well as the works of contemporary 
illustrators, should prove an inspira- 
tion for college students enrolled in 
our children’s literature course is 
easily understood; their teaching is 
going to be that much easier. Our 
present illustrators—and there could 
just as well be several Caldecott win- 
ners annually—are continuing to sup- 
ply that enthusiasm for our young 
people that Caldecott, Greenaway, 
and Crane, together with Edmund 
Evans, produced three quarters of a 
century ago. 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


Dates for Children’s Book Week have been set as November 1-7, with the theme, 


*Go Exploring in Books.” 


The 1959 Book Week Poster, designed by Feodor Rojankovsky, shows his own 


Gaughter’s interest in reading. Three coral and black streamers, the work of Adrienne 
Adams, Genevieve Foster, and Le Grand, have a wide range of interest. Twelve signs 
for designating different categories of books may be used on shelves, bulletin boards, or 
walls or mounted on cardboard to stand free. 


Mobiles and bookmarks are available in quantity for distribution to patrons. 


These and other materials may be obtained from The Children’s Book Council, Inc., 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. Write now for price list. Orders for materials 
should be sent before October 12 to insure delivery before Book Week. 
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LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 








MATERIALS 


ART PRINTS 
BOOKS 
DOCUMENTS 
Federal! 
State 
FILMS 
PAMPHLETS 
PERIODICALS 
RECORDINGS 


EXTENSION 


ADULT EDUCATION 
EXPERIMENTAL 
COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS 
LIBRARIES 





The Illinois State Library supplements public library 
collections. 


In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 
so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 


Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 
that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 
through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
by the school superintendent. 


Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
directly from the State Library. 


Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
postage. 


Selected List of Additions 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct service library to state employees and to individuals 


without local library facilities. 


The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, Southern Illinois University Press, National Education Association, 


Brookings Institution, and many others. 
Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


001 Barzun, Jacques Harper, 1959 

B296 The house of intellect 

028.1 Merritt, LeRoy C. Wayne State Univ. Press, 
M572 Reviews in library book selection 1958 

028.5 Baker, Augusta, comp. New York Public 

B167s Stories; a list of stories to tell and read aloud Library, 1958 

028.5 Fenner, Phyllis R. Day, 1959 

F336s Something shared: children and books 


GENERAL WorRKS 
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029.6 
G311 


094.4 
B811 


136.52 
B643 


170.9 
B858 


181.45 
$125 


232.96 
M369 


261.7 
N621 


268.082 
G115 


269 
M165 


296 
H583b 


301.42 
H586 


301.427 


Gehman, Richard 
How to write and sell magazine articles 


Bradley, Van A. 
Gold in your attic 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Blanton, Smiley 
Now or never; the promise of the middle years 


Brinton, Clarence C. 
A history of Western morals 


Sadhu, Mouni 
Concentration; an outline for practical study 


RELIGION 


Marshall, Peter 
The first Easter. Edited by Catherine Marshall 


Nichols, Roy F. 

Religion and American democracy 
Gable, Lee J., ed. 

Encyclopedia for church group leaders 
McLoughlin, William G. 


Modern revivalism: Charles Grandison Finney 
to Billy Graham 


Heschel, Abraham J. 
Between God and man; an interpretation of 
Judaism 


SocIAL SCIENCE 


Hess, Robert D. 
Family worlds: a psychosocial approach to 
family life. 
Barclay, Dorothy 
Understanding the city child: a book for 
parents 
Haselden, Kyle 
The racial problem in Christian perspective 
Peters, William 
The Southern temper 
Jackson, Barbara (Ward) 
Five ideas that change the world 
Burdick, Eugene, ed. 
American voting behavior 
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Harper, 1959 


Fleet, 1958 


Prentice, 1959 


Harcourt, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


McGraw, 1959 
Louisiana State Univ. 
Press, 1959 


Association, 1959 


Ronald, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1959 


Watts, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Norton, 1959 


Free Press, 1959 
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327.73 
L766co 


327.73 
$954 


327.73 
W728t 


329 
M682 


331.892 
K18 


336.73 
K49f 


338.0973 
M649 


338.91 
BS515 


338.91 
B817 


341.67 
R961 


355.45 
D583 


362.3 
D257m 


398 
F198 


398.2 
A735 


398.21 
R194s 


371.425 
B854 


371.62 
P615 


371.91 
A655 


373.73 
C743 





Lippmann, Walter 

The Communist world and ours 
Sulzberger, Cyrus L. 

What’s wrong with U. S. foreign policy 


Williams, William A. 
The tragedy of American diplomacy 


Mitchell, Stephen A. 
Elm Street politics 


Karsh, Bernard 
Diary of a strike 


Kimmel, Lewis H. 
Federal budget and fiscal policy 1789-1958 


Miller, Raymond W. 
Can capitalism compete? 


Berliner, Joseph S. 
Soviet economic aid 


Brand, Willem 
The struggle for a higher standard of living 


Russell, Bertrand R. 
Common sense and nuclear warfare 


Dinerstein, Herbert S. 
War and the Soviet Union 


Davies, Stanley P. 
The mentally retarded in society 


The Family saga and other phases of American 
folklore 


Armstrong, Edward A. 
The folklore of birds 


Randolph, Vance 
Sticks in the knapsack and other Ozark folk 
tales 


EDUCATION 


Briggs, Martin C. 
400 jobs for people over 60 


Pierce, David A. 
Saving dollars in building schools 


Apton, Adolph A. 
The handicapped; 
handicapped 


a challenge to the non- 


Conant, James B. 
The American high school today 
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Little, 1959 

Harcourt, 1959 

World, 1959 

Oceana, 1959 

Univ. of Illinois Press, 


1958 


Brookings Institution, 
1959 

Ronald, 1959 
Praeger, 1958 

Free Press, 1958 
Allen, 1959 


Praeger, 1959 


Columbia Univ. Press, 
1959 


Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1958 


Houghton, 1959 


Columbia Univ. Press, 
1958 


Wayside, 1958 


Reinhold, 1959 


Citadel, 1959 


McGraw, 1959 
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374.24 Liveright, Alexander A. Harper, 1959 
L784 Strategies of Leadership in conducting adult 

education programs 
379.73 Fine, Benjamin Putnam, 1959 
F495 How to get the best education for your child 

LANGUAGE 

409.4 Goad, Harold E. Penguin, 1958 
G573 Language in history 
422 Etc., a review of general semantics Harper, 1959 
E83o Our language and our world. Edited by S. I. 

Hayakawa 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


500 Beck, Stanley D. Doubleday, 1959 
B393 The simplicity of science 

510.82 Boehm, George A. Dial, 1959 

B671 The new world of math 

539.76 Rienow, Robert Crowell, 1959 

R557 Our new life with the atom 

549.1 Fritzen, D. K. Harper, 1959 

F919 The rock-hunter’s field manual 

572.08 Benedict, Ruth F. Houghton, 1959 

B463 An anthropologist at work 

575.016 Glass, Hiram B., ed. Johns Hopkins Press, 
G549 Forerunners of Darwin: 1745-1859 1959 

596 Romer, Alfred S. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
R763v The vertebrate story 1959 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


610.72 Bloomgarden, Hank Putnam, 1958 

B655 Before we sleep 

629.1325 Hoyt, John R. McGraw, 1959 

H868a As the pro flies 

629.1388 Marcus, Abraham Prentice, 1959 

M322 Tomorrow the moon! 

643.3 Peet, Louise J. Iowa State College Press, 
P375y Young homemakers’ equipment guide 1958 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


709 Hauser, Arnold Knopf, 1959 
H376 The philosophy of art history 
711.4 Wright, Frank L. Horizon, 1958 


w949 The living city 
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746.6 
Kil 


781.6325 
B787 


791.4 
L987 


796.08 
A427 


811 
H893se 


811 
M282 


811 
W615L2 


812 
F711 


812 
V2458 


813 
R476 


818 
D184 


818 
V246 


818.31 
T488zP 


834 
M282L 


901.93 
D272 


940.542 
H853d 


940.544 
AS27 





Kafka, Francis J. 
The hand decoration of fabrics 
Bowles, Michael 
The art of conducting 
Lynch, William F. 
The image industries 
Allen, Mel 
It takes heart 


LITERATURE 


Hughes, Langston 
Selected poems 
Mannes, Marya 
Subverse; rhymes for our times 
Whitman, Walt 
An 1855-56 notebook: toward the second edition 
of “Leaves of Grass” 


Ford, Ruth 
Requiem for a nun, a play from the novel by 
William Faulkner 


Van Doren, Mark 
The last days of Lincoln, a play in six scenes 


Rhodes, James A. 
The trial of Mary Todd Lincoln 


Daniel, Dorothy 
Circle ’round the square 


Van Doren, Dorothy G. 
The professor and I 


Paul, Sherman 
The shores of America: Thoreau’s inward ex- 
ploration 


Mann, Thomas 
Last essays 


HISTORY 


Dawson, Christopher H. 
The movement of world revolution 


Howarth, David 
D Day, the sixth of June, 1944 


Amrine, Michael 
The great decision: the secret history of the 
atomic bomb 
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McKnight, 1959 
Doubleday, 1959 
Sheed, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Knopf, 1959 
Braziller, 1959 


Southern Illinois Univ. 
Press, 1959 


Random, 1959 


Hill, 1959 

Bobbs, i959 i 
Funk, 1959 

Appleton, 1959 


Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1958 


Knopf, 1958 


Sheed, 1959 
McGraw, 1959 


Putnam, 1959 
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973.3 Thane, Elswyth Duell, 1959 
1367 The family quarrel; a journey through the years 

of the Revolution 
973.56 Van Deusen, Glyndon G. Harper, 1959 
V243 The Jacksonian era, 1828-1848 
973.9 Barck, Oscar T. Macmillan, 1959 
B243 Since 1900; a history of the United States in 

our times 
977 Nye, Russel B. Michigan State Univ. 
N994 Midwestern progressive politics Press, 1959 

Crivi WAR 

973.738 Davis, Burke Rinehart, 1959 
D261 To Appomattox; nine April days 
973.781 Connolly, James A. Indiana Univ. Press, 
C752 Three years in the Army of the Cumberland; 1959 


letters and diary of Major James A. Connolly. 
Edited by Paul M. Angle 


973.785 Stern, Philip V. Rand, 1959 
$839 Secret missions of the Civil War 
TRAVEL 
910.45 Link, Marion C. Rinehart, 1959 
L756 Sea diver; a quest for history under the sea 
914.7 Stevenson, Adlai E. Harper, 1959 
$847 Friends and enemies; what I learned in Russia 
917.788 Hall, Leonard Univ. of Chicago Press, 
H177 Stars upstream; life along an Ozark river 1959 
BIOGRAPHY 
920 Eastman, Max Farrar, 1959 
El3g Great companions 
921 Lutz, Alma Beacon, 1959 
A628L Susan B. Anthony: rebel, crusader, humani- 
tarian 
921 Dubois, Jules Bobbs, 1959 
C355d Fidel Castro: rebel—liberator or dictator? 
921 Clemens, Samual L. Harper, 1959 
C625aNe The autobiography of Mark Twain. Edited by 
Charles Neider 
921 Chasins, Abram Doubleday, 1959 


C636ch The Van Cliburn legend 
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921 
D736ca 


921 
D816b 


921 
F538s 


921 
L1599w 


921 
L736grae 


921 
P2899a 


921 
R974r 


921 
$941s 


921 
T777a 


Capers, Gerald M. 
Stephen A. Douglas, defender of the Union 


Broderick, Francis L. 
W. E. B. Dubois, Negro leader in a time of 
crisis 

Swanberg, W. A. 
Jim Fisk; the career of an improbable rascal 


Wright, Constance 
Madame de Lafayette 


Graebner, Norman A., ed. 
The enduring Lincoln 


Pasternak, Boris 
I remember; sketch for an autobiography 


Ruth, Claire M. 
The Babe and I 
Sunder, John E. 


Bill Sublette, mountain man 


Traubel, Helen 
St. Louis woman 


New Recordings 
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Little, 1959 


Stanford Univ. Press, 
1959 


Scribner, 1959 

Holt, 1959 

Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1959 

Pantheon, 1959 
Prentice, 1959 

Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 


1959 
Duell, 1959 


MRS. EDNA FRANCES HANNA © 


Head, Recordings Unit 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
are standard 78rpm. Capital letters indicate major keys: small letters indi- 
cate minor keys. 


New additions to the collection are: 


LP 
785.1 
AS547b 


Anderson, L. 
Blue tango and other favorites. 
Anderson, “Pops” Concert Orch. 
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LP 
782 
A547 


LP 
785.1 
A627 


LP 
783.4 
B118c189 


LP 
787.61 
B118p 


LP 
785.6 
B292cv3 


LP 
785.1 
B414 


LP 
785.6 
B415c5i 


LP 
786.41 
B415p3 


LP 
786.41 
B415sl4c 


LP 
786.41 
B415s30w 


LP 
786.41 
B415s8p 


Anderson, L. 
Goldilocks (original Broadway cast). 


Antheil, G. 
Ballet mecanique. 
Surinach, New York Percussion Group. 
Reverse: Brant, H., Signs and alarms; Galaxy 2. 
Brant, Chamber Ensemble. 


Bach, J. S. 
Cantatas nos. 189 and 89. 
Redel, Munich Pro Arte Chorus and Orch. 
Reverse: Cantata no. 174. 


Bach, J. S. 
Prelude; Gavotte; Chaconne; Loure. 
Segovia, guitar. 
Reverse: Sors, Minuet in C; Andantino; Minuet 
in D. Mendelssohn, Canzonetta. Villa-Lobos, 
Prelude. Rodrigo, Sarabanda. 


Bartok, B. 
Concerto for violin and orchestra. 
Stern, Bernstein, New York Philharmonic Orch. 


Beecham encores. 
Beecham, Royal Philharmonic Orch. 


Beethoven, L. 
Concerto no. 5 for piano and orchestra. 
Istomin, Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch. 


Beethoven, L. 
[Piano sonatas] vols. 1-8. 
A. Schnabel. 


Beethoven, L. 

Sonata no. 14 in c sharp for piano, op. 27, no. 2 
(Moonlight); Sonata no. 26 in E flat, op. 81a 
(Les adieux). 

R. Casadesus. 


Reverse: Sonata no. 24 in f sharp, op. 78 
(A Therese); Sonata no. 23 in f, op. 57 
(Appassionata). 

Beethoven, L. 


Sonata no. 30 in E for piano, op. 109; Sonata 
no. 31 in A flat for piano, op. 110. 

Wuhrer. 

Reverse: Sonata no. 32 in c for piano, op. 111. 


Beethoven, L. 
Sonatas nos. 8 (Pathetique and 14 (Moon- 
light). 
Petri, piano. 
Reverse: Sonata no. 23 (Appassionata). 
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Columbia 


Columbia 


Westminster 


Decca 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Victor 


Columbia 


Vox 


Westminster 
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LP Beethoven, L. 
785.11 Symphony no. 7 in A, op. 92. 
B415s7r Remoortel, London Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Symphony no. 8 in F. op. 93. Vox 

LP Beethoven, L. 
785.11 Symphony no. 6 in F, op. 68 (Pastoral). 
B415s6pa Paray, Detroit Symphony Orch. Mercury 
LP Beloved Choruses. 
783.9 Mormon Tabernacle Choir with Philadelphia 
B452 Orch. Columbia 
LP Berg, A. 
782.1 Wozzeck (complete). 
B493 Mitropoulos, New York Philharmonic Orch. and 

soloists. Columbia 
LP Bizet, G. 
785.11 Symphony no. 1 in C. 
B6é25sic Cluytens, French National Radio Orch. 

Reverse: Patrie, op. 19. Angel 

LP Bowles, P. 
785.1 Music for a farce. 
B787 Glazer, Mueller, Bailey, Masselos. 


Reverse: Dello Joio, Variations and capriccio 
for violin and piano. 





Travers, violin, Dello Joio, piano. Columbia 
LP Brahms, J. 
784.3 Seventeen songs. 
B813se Roessel-Majdan, contralto, Werba, piano. Westminster 
LP Brahms, J. 
786.4 Three intermezzi, op. 117. 
B813i2 Istomin, piano. 

Reverse: Variations and fugue on a theme by 

Handel, op. 24. Columbia 
LP Cherubini, M. 
782.1 Medea (complete). ‘ 
C523m Callas, Serafin, La Scala Orchestra and Chorus. Mercury 
LP Cherubini, M. 
782.1 Medea (excerpts). 
C523 Farrell, Gamson, Columbia Symphony Orch. Columbia 
LP Chopin, F. 
786.4 Piano recital. 
C549pil2 Firkusny. Capitol 
LP Copland, A. 
785.1 A Lincoln portrait. 
C784L Sandburg, Kostelanetz, New York Philharmonic 
Orch. 


Reverse: Schuman, New England triptych; 
Barber, Vanessa: Intermezzo, Act 4. Columbia 
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LP Dance, dance, dance! 
780.973 Geraldo and orchestra. 
D173d Camden 
LP Danny Kaye for children. 
J Danny and Dena Kaye, Andrew sisters, Darby 
784 and Conlon singers. Decca 
D188 
LP Debussy, A. 
785.1 Prelude to the afternoon of a faun (Prelude 
D289p4 a l’apres-midi d’un faune); Nocturnes: Fetes, 
Nuages. 

Rosenthal, Paris Opera National Theater Orch. 

Reverse: Jeux (ballet). Westminster 
LP Debussy, A. 
785.1 Printemps (orchestrated by Ravel). 
D289pri Irving, Royal Philharmonic Orch. 

Reverse: Turina, Danzas fantasticas, op. 22; 

La procession del Rocio, op. 9. Capitol 

LP Delius, F. 
784.3 Appalachia. 
D355 Beecham, Royal Philharmonic Orch. and Chorus. 

Reverse: Koanga (closing scene). Columbia 
LP Dello Joio, N. 
785.1 Three symphonic dances: Variations; Chaconne; 
D358t Finale. 

Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch. 

Reverse: Vincent, Symphony in D. Columbia 
LP Dinner for two. 
785.1 Thornhill and orchestra. Camden 
D585df 
LP Drum and bugle corps. 
781.54 Sponsored by Skokie, Illinois, American Legion 
D795 Post 320. 

Riemer, bugle. Epic 
LP Dvorak, A. 
785.11 Symphony no. 4 in G, op. 88. 
D988s4s Sylvestri, London Philharmonic Orch. 

Reverse: Carnaval overture, op. 92. Angel 
LP Falla, M. 
785.1 The three cornered hat. 
F194ta Rubio, Toldra, French National Radio Orchestra. Angel 
LP Famous French fanfares and marches. 
781.54 Semler-Collery, French Navy Band. 
F198fr Epic 
LP Granados, E. 
782.1 Goyescas (complete). 
G748 Rubio, Iriarte, Torrano, Ausensi, Argenta, Na- 


tional Orch. of Spain. London 
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LP 
785.6 
H236h 


LP 
785.1 
H251m 


LP 
786.41 
H415 


LP 
780.9 
H673hm 


LP 
780.973 
H675 


LP 
786.4 
H816h2 


LP 
785.1 
162 


LP 
785.1 
L774hlf 


LP 
785.11 
L774p5 


LP 
785.11 
M214s2w 


LF 
782.1 
M547ma 


LP 
821 
M662pa 


Handel, G. 
Handel organ concerti. 
Moe, Liepmann, Unicorn Concert Orch. 


Hanson, H. 
Merry Mount suite (The composer and his 
orchestra). 
Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Orch. 


Haydn, F. 
Sonata no. 52 in E flat for piano. 
Reisenberg. 
Reverse: Sonata no. 34 in e; Sonata no. 43 in 
A flat for piano. 


History of music in sound. 7 vols. with program 
notes. 

Gerald Abraham, general editor. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


Hits of the fifties. 


Horowitz in recital. 


Invitation to the dance. 
Dragon, Capitol Symphony Orch. 


Liszt, F. 
Hungarian rhapsody no. 1 in f; no. 2 in d. 
Fistoulari, Vienna State Opera Orch. 
Reverse: Hungarian rhapsody no. 3 in D; No. 
4 in d. 


Liszt, F. 
Les preludes; Battle of the Huns. 
Dixon, London Philharmonic Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Mazeppa; Orpheus. 


Mahler, G. 
Symphony no. 2 in c (Resurrection). 
Walter, New York Philharmonic Orch., chorus 
and soloists. 


Menotti, G. 
Maria Golovin (complete). 
Duval, Cross, Chapman, Neway, Muti, Handt, 
P. Adler, NBC Opera Orch. 


Milton, J. 
Paradise lost (Books 1 and 4). 
Read by A. Quayle. 
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Kapp 


Mercury 


Westminster 


Victor 


Camden 


Victor 


Capitol 


Vanguard 


Westminster 


Columbia 


Victor 


Caedmon 
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LP 
785.6 
M939c19 


LP 
785.6 
M939c17b 


LP 
782.1 
M939c3 


LP 
782.1 
M939d8 


LP 
782.1 
M939id 


LP 
783.22 
M939m 


LP 
783.29 
M939r3 


LP 
780.98 
M987 


LP 
784.71 
N277 


LP 
784.756 
N393n17 


LP 
785.1 
P277 


LP 
784.3 
P462 


Mozart, J. 
Concerto no. 19 in F for piano and orch (K459). 
Haebler, Melles, Vienna Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Concerto no. 20 in d (K466). 


Mozart, J. 
Concerto no. 17 in G for piano and orch. 
Bernstein, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Concerto no. 15 in B flat. 


Mozart, J. 
Cosi fan tutte (complete). 
Schwarzkopf, Merriman, Simoneau, Von Kara- 
jan, Philharmonia Orch. 


Mozart, J. 
Don Giovanni (complete). 
London, Simoneau, Moralt, Vienna Symphony 
Orch. 


Mozart, J. 
Idomeneo (complete). 
Simoneau, Jurinac, Pritchard, -Glyndebourne 
Festival Chorus and Orch. 


Mozart, J. 
Mass in c (K427). 
Lipp, Ludwig, Dickie, Berry, Vienna Oratorio 
Choir, Grossman, Vienna Pro Musica Orch. 


Mozart, J. 

Requiem in d (K626). 

Stich-Randall, Kmentt, Malaniux, Bohme, 
Bohm, Vienna State Opera Chorus and 
Symphony Orch. 


Musical trip to Latin America. 
L. Welk Orch. 


National anthems of the world. 
Major Harris, Grenadier Guards Band. 


Negro spirituals. 
Jackson. Recorded at Newport Jazz Festival, 
1958. 


Pas de deux (Dance for two). 
Irving, Royal Philharmonic Orch. 


Perry Como sings just for you. 
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Vox 


Columbia 


Angel 


Epic 


Angel 


Vox 


Epic 


Coral 


London 


Columbia 


Capitol 


Camden 








LP 
782.1 
P977ma2 


LP 
782.8 
R659 


LP 
782.1 
R835b9 


785.11 
S384slb 


LP 
785.1 
$392m 


LP 
653 
$559 


LP 
785.11 
$559s7 


LP 
782.1 
$912rs3 


Prince, A. 
Ballets, USA: Export; op. Jazz. 
Prince and orchestra. 
Reverse: Bernstein, Ballet music from West 
side story. 


Puccini, G. 
Manon Lescaut (complete). 
Albanese, Merrill, Bjoerling, Calabrese, Perlea, 
Rome Opera House Chorus and Orch. 


Robinson, E. 

Ballad for Americans; a cantata. 

Hancock, Wright, Hollywood Methodist Church 
Choir. 

Reverse: Berlin, Miss Liberty: Give me your 
tired, your poor; Whitney-Kramer, No man is 
an island; Van Winkle-Allman-Shaffer; Good 
night, America. 


Rossini, G. 
Barber of Seville (complete). 
Callas, Gobbi, Alva, Galliera, Philharmonia 
Orch. and chorus. 


Schonberg, A. 
Moses und Aron (complete). 
Fiedler, Krebs, Rosbaud, Norddeutscher Rund- 
funk Orch. 


Schubert, F. 
Symphony no. 1 in D. 
Beecham, Royal Philharmonic Orch. 
Reverse: Symphony no. 2 in B fiat. 


Schumann, R. 
Manfred, Op. 115 (complete). 
Beecham, BBC chorus, Royal Philharmonic 
Orch. 


Shorthand dictation. 
Dictation practice for speed building, 60 to 130 
wpm. 4 vols. 


Shostakovich, D. 
Symphony no. 7, op. 60 (Leningrad). 
Mravinsky, Leningrad Philharmonic Orch. 
Sides 3 and 4: Symphony no. 1 in F, op. 10. 
Kondrashin, U. S. S. R. State Orch. 


Strauss, R. 
Der Rosenkavalier: Suite. 
Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch. 
Reverse: Die frau ohne schatten (The woman 
without a shadow): Suite. 
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Warner 


Victor 


Dot 


Angel 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Dictation Disc 


Vanguard 


Columbia 
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LP Stravinskii, I. 
785.1 Persephone; a ballet with recitation and chorus. 
$9128per Zorina, Robinson, Stravinskii, New York Phil- 
harmonic Orch., Williamson, Westminster 
Choir. Columbia 
LP Sullivan, A. 
782 Yeoman of the guard (highlights). 
$949y2 Godfrey, D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. and New 


Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Ruddigore (The witch’s curse) 


(highlights). London 
LP Suppe, F. 
785.5 Six overtures. 
$959s Krips, Philharmonic Promenade Orch. Angel 
LP Verdi, G. 
782.1 Simon Boccanegra. 
V484sim Christoff, de los Angeles, Campora, Santini, 

Rome Opera House Orch. Capitol 
LP Victoria, T. 
783.29 itequiem mass, no. 2. 
V646 Nicholson, Abbey of Mount Angel Choir, Zim- 

merman, Portland Symphonic Choir. Victor 


ISL Announces Art Films 


The Illinois State Library now has art films available in conjunction with 
the Experimental Art Loan Service to supplement picture collections. The 
films range from interpretative studies of different schools of painting to the 
lives of individual artists. Films purchased to date are: “Ballet by Degas,” 
“From Renoir to Picasso,” “Grandma Moses,” “Impressionism,” “Cubism,” 
“Non-Objective Art,” “New Ways of Seeing,” “The Titan; the Story of 
Michelangelo,” ‘“Toulouse-Lautrec,” “Painting in America,” and “Picasso.” 
Write to Film Librarian, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
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Executive Board Meeting’ 


yor EXECUTIVE Boarp of the IIli- 
nois Library Association met at 
the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago for a 
luncheon meeting on May 14, 1959. 
The meeting was called to order by 
the President, Alex Ladenson. Others 
present were: 
Miriam Peterson, Vice-President 
Bernadine C. Hanby, Secretary 
Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
Treasurer 
Charlotte Post, Chairman, 
Catalogers’ Section 
Ferris S. Randall, Chairman, 
College and Research Libraries 
Section 
de Lafayette Reid, Assistant State 
Librarian 
Harold Lancour, ALA Councilor 
Mrs. Miriam Johnson, 
Past President 
Virginia Russell, substituting for 
Marguerite Zimmerman, Presi- 
dent, IASL 
Dorothy Salchenberger, Secretarial 
Assistant, ILA 
Guest: William Bryan, Chairman, 
Legislative Committee 
Mr. Ladenson introduced Mrs. 
Salchenberger, Secretarial Assistant 
to ILA, who has done a good job this 
year. 
Mr. Ladenson also reported that 
Robert Lightfoot, librarian of Bradley 


University, will be the editorial liai- 
son of ILA to II/linois Libraries. 


MINUTES 


Minutes of the Executive Board 
Meeting of January 30, 1959, previ- 
ously distributed by mail, were ap- 
proved as corrected. 

Correction of minutes: Treasurer’s 
Report, page two, paragraph two, 
“Mrs. Crummer mentioned that if 
spending continues at the rate of 
spending for the past two years, funds 
are adequate. However, if funds are 
used in the future at the rate budg- 
eted for the past two years, the 
Association will need to raise the dues 
or dip into reserve funds and invest- 
ments.” 


1959 CONFERENCE PLANS 


Miriam Peterson presented the 
1959 conference plans, the conference 
to be held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, November 19-21, 1959. There is 
to be no hospitality room as such, but 
a center is planned in the exhibitors’ 
room, where coffee will be served. 


1960 CONFERENCE PLANS 


This conference will be held the 
third week in October at the Chase 
Hotel in St. Louis. 
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LEGISLATIVE COM MITTEE REPORT 


Mr. Bryan, Legislative Committee 
chairman, reported as follows: 


H.B. 350—Biili providing for the 
preservation of Illinois newspapers. 
This bill has passed the House and is 
in the Executive Committee of the 
Senate. The bill calls for the state to 
be divided into districts for the dis- 
tribution of materials and for a letter 
of explanation. The committee will 
probably hold hearings. Mr. Reid 
was asked to get Clyde Walton, State 
Historian, to prod the committee into 
supporting the bill. Arnold Trotier, of 
the University of Illinois, was to be 
asked to contact Senator Everett R. 
Peters of the Twenty-fourth District. 


H.B. 181—Censorship Bill. This 
bill is in committee. It was assigned 
to a subcommittee, and there it rests. 
Probably dead—not a good bill. 


S.B. 831—Censorship Bill of schoo! 
textbooks. This bill was introduced 
by Senator Paul W. Broyles, of the 
Forty-sixth District. Primarily school 
people will fight it. If needed, a mail 
vote of ILA members will be taken. 
Mr. Ladenson will see that copies of 
the bill are sent with the ballot. 


S.B. 535—Revised law in respect to 
the Illinois State Library. Has passed 
out of committee and is in the second 
reading in the Senate. Provides that 
the Secretary of State appoint a 
member of ILA to sit on the Advisory 
Committee of the State Library. It 
was hoped by the Board that ILA 
can suggest several names for the ap- 
pointment. The Trustees’ Section 
would like to see the representative 
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be one from its group so that ex- 
penses could be paid to the ALA 
annual conference. 


S.B. 124—Amends District Library 
Law. The 1943 law provided directors 
be appointed. The 1957 law provided 
directors be elected. This bill clarifies 
the law as to library districts before 
1957. It also repeals the 1943 law. 
The bill has passed the Senate, 
passed first reading in the House, is 
out of committee, and is up for a 


second reading. 


H.B. 317—Amends the 1957 Dis- 
trict Library Law. The mail vote 
taken opposed the bill. The bill has 
been amended in the Senate. Not a 
good bill. It is being held in the 
second reading in the Senate. Repre- 
sentative W. J. Murphy has asked 
the ILA Board to reconsider its op- 
position to the bill. 

A letter was read from Grayslake 
asking support to amend the law to 
provide a system of election based on 
that used for school district elections. 
The board felt that elections should 
be held under the election code. 

In the 1957 law a board can be 
controlled by the largest county. 
When districts are organized, care 
and consideration should be given to 
the boundaries chosen. 

The State Library and the Ad- 
visory Committee are still opposed to 
the bill. 

If the 1957 Illinois District Law is 
bad, then it should be studied care- 
fully for changes. It was felt that 
since ILA opposed the bill, contact 
should be made with the I]linois State 
Library and the Advisory Committee 
to see how the bill can be remedied. 
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ALA LUNCHEON FOR MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 


This luncheon is to be held in con- 
nection with ALAin June. A luncheon 
for all legislators is planned, and the 
State Library Association has been 
asked to share in expenses. The IIli- 
nois State Library will take care of 
expenses, if invitations are sent out 
by ILA. The cost will be about $100 
for luncheon expenses. The luncheon 
is primarily for the purpose of getting 
congressmen acquainted with librar- 
ians from their districts and informing 
them of library problems. The lunch- 
eon is to be held June 25, at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Reid, Mr. Bryan, and Mr. Lan- 
cour will attend. 


MEMBERSHIP IN EXHIBITS 
ROUND TABLE 


Mr. Ladenson has received an in- 
vitation to join the group. It was 
found that ILA already belongs and 
dues for the year are paid. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM AWARD 


Mr. Lightfoot, chairman, was not 
present; so there was no report. 


REPORT ON TRUSTEES’ 
CONFERENCES 


Mr. Ladenson attended the dinner 
meeting of LACONI (Library Ad- 
ministrators Council of Northern 


Illinois), held in Chicago on April 
29, at which many librarians and 
trustees were present. 

The conference held in Springfield 
May 7-8, was sponsored by the IIli- 
nois State Library and the Trustees’ 
Section. Mr. Reid reported a very 
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fine meeting with excellent speakers. 
On Friday morning Mr. Bryan talked 
on library laws. 

It was suggested that the ILA 
Legislative Committee get together 
with the Illinois Municipal League to 
rewrite the village library law, re- 
placing the five laws that now govern 
village libraries with one law. Mr. 
Reid felt the time was ripe for re- 
codifying the library law. 

A close relationship should be es- 
tablished with Mr. Siegel and the 
Illinois Municipal League. 

It was also pointed out by Mrs. 
Crummer that the ILA check to the 
Illinois Civic Exchange has never 
cleared. Mr. Randall was asked to 
contact Irving Howard, Southern 
Illinois Local Government Center. 


REPORT ON 1960 WHITEHOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


Eunice Speer was not present: there 
was no report. 


REPORT ON NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Eleanor Blanchard, chairman, was 
not present; so there was no report. 
The National Library Week dinner 
was April 17 in Springfield. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT PROGRAM 
IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. Reid reported that the Hender- 
son County vote was successful. This 
district library was established as a 
result of the vote. 

The Kaskaskia project is getting 
under way. 

Rochelle, Prairie Trails Library 
District, is circulating petitions for a 
vote in June. 


A A 





! 
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The Fox River project has been 
approved in principle. 

Illinois has used all the money 
Congress appropriated for this state’s 
use. Three states have not used their 
appropriations. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Mrs. Crummer, Treasurer, pre- 
sented her report as of May 14, 1959. 
Mrs. Crummer pointed out that the 
Legislative Committee has exceeded 
its budget due to the activity of a 
legislative year. 

If sections want speakers for the 
annual conference, fees can be paid 
out of the budget. The ILA Board 
will also supplement speakers’ fees if 
the speaker is exceptionally good and 
the fee is more than is provided in 
the budget. 

Mr. Randall moved that the treas- 
urer’s report be approved. Dr. Lan- 
cour seconded. Motion carried. 

The treasurer’s report has been 
filed with the secretary. 

There are officially 1,232 paid 
members, 75 life members, and 483 
delinquent members in ILA. 

Mrs. Crummer recommended that 
tabs be made for each section, and 
that the group consider the purchase 
of an addressograph machine. Mrs. 
Crummer moved that tabs be ordered 
for each section. Mrs. Johnson 
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seconded. Motion carried. Mrs. 
Crummer was asked to check the cost 
for the tabs. 


REPORT OF THE ALA COUNCILOR 


Dr. Lancour had no report. 


BLUE CrROosS—BLUE SHIELD 


Mrs. Salchenberger reported that 
the enrollment of new members was 
effective November, 1959. 

A discussion of retired membership 
in Blue Cross followed. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


Mr. Reid recommended that ILA 
actively co-operate and work with the 
Illinois Municipal League. He was 
asked to investigate what the rela- 
tionship can be. 

Miss Russell reported for Miss 
Zimmerman. IASL group was work- 
ing to make the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction ap- 
pointed rather than elected—a board 
to appoint, but the board itself being 
elected. There are a number of or- 
ganizations working on this proposal, 
and Miss Zimmerman wanted the 
blessing of ILA. No action was taken. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:00 
P.M. 

BERNADINE C. HANBY, 
Secretary 














What’s News In Library Service 


People... 


CrEVE CoEeuR. Karen Schaffen- 
acker, a high school junior, has been 
chosen by the Creve Coeur Woman’s 
Club and the public library to re- 
ceive the first library scholarship to 
be awarded by the club. Because of 
the need for trained librarians, the 
Woman’s Club has established a fund 
to promote interest locally in the 
librarian’s field. 


DecaTuR. Decatur Public Library 
honored Anne Morris Boyd, former 
city librarian and professor emeritus 
of library science at the University of 
Illinois, by dedicating to her its li- 
brary science collection. The dedica- 
tion was made on April 12 by Robert 
Downs, Dean of Library Administra- 
tion, University of Illinois, at an open 
house in connection with National Li- 
brary Week. The collection, housed 
in what is now the Anne M. Boyd 
Room, is used by area librarians and 
students, as well as library staff 
members. 

Loves Park. Mrs. Inger R. Helm 
died April 18 in a Rockford hospital. 
Mrs. Helm was assistant librarian in 
the North Suburban District Library 
for fifteen years. 


Places... 


GENEvA. The United States Infor- 
mation Agency selected the Geneva 
Public Library as one of two in the 
Midwest to be visited by one of their 


foreign employees for a week of in- 
service training. Mrs. Phyllis Mendez, 
assistant to the librarian of the U. S. 
Information Agency library in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya, was in Geneva 
May 25-30 to observe methods, tech- 
niques, and routines of the Geneva 
Public Library. The visit was part of 
the foreign employee training pro- 
gram of the agency which brings se- 
lected, key foreign national employees 
to this country for orientation and 
training. 


LIBERTYVILLE. Copies of Liberty- 
ville’s weekly newspapers from 1894 
through 1958 have been presented to 
the Cook Memorial Library as a 
memorial to Frank H. Just and Mary 
E. Just. Mr. Just was publisher of 
the Libertyville paper almost con- 
tinuously from 1896 to 1952. The gift 
of the papers, on microfilm, was made 
by members of the Just family. 


MascouTaH. Mascoutah chapter of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
for its library project, has won second 
place in the nation-wide Jaycee com- 
petition for awards. The chapter was 
instrumental in establishing the Kas- 
kaskia Regional Library project at 
Mascoutah, the plan being initiated 
by the local Jaycees and continually 
supported by them. Previously, the 
Mascoutah group won top state 
honors for the project. 


WHEATON. Wheaton Public Library 
and Wheaton College Library were 
two of the two hundred libraries 
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throughout the United States selected 
by the Library of Congress to be used 
in a survey to determine the useful- 
ness of “cataloging in source’’—cata- 
loging a book as it is published and 
including the catalog information on 
the inside of the book. 


Positions ... 


ALTON. George E. Earley of Hast- 
ings, Michigan, became chief librarian 
of Hayner Public Library on June 5. 


LAKE ZuRICH. Mrs. Curtis Gerald 
was appointed library chairman in 
May. She heads the committee in 
charge of the Lake Zurich Public Li- 
brary, which is sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club. 


Marion. Mrs. Nannie Gray Parks, 
librarian of the Marion Carnegie Li- 
brary for thirty-six years, retired in 
April. 

MARSEILLES. Florence E. Marsh 
resigned as librarian of the Marseilles 
Public Library in May, having been 
librarian for thirty-one years. 


MeENpotTA. Sadie Wilcox, librarian 
at Graves Public Library for forty- 
two years, resigned her post in 
March. Mrs. Edna Bruckner succeeds 
Miss Wilcox. 

Mr. CarrRoLt. Mrs. Roberta Wil- 
liamson, librarian of the Mt. Carroll 
Public Library, resigned in May, 
having served thirty-one years in her 
post. She is succeeded by Mrs. Henry 
Miller. 

TuscoLa. Elsie M. Williams re- 
signed as librarian of the Tuscola 
Public Library in May. She had 
served as librarian for thirty-three 
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years. Miss Williams’ successor is 


Mrs. Helen Parker. 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Loren Henry Allen of Peoria has been 
appointed state director of school li- 
braries and assistant supervisor of 
instructional aids by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. Mr. Allen 
succeeds Myrtle Dunlap, who is now 
librarian at Bloom Township Com- 
munity College, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION. Bill 
M. Woods, of Washington, D.C., 
former librarian and faculty member 
of the University of Illinois, has been 
named executive secretary of the 
Special Libraries Association, re- 
placing Marion E. Lucius, who re- 
signed at the end of the summer. 


Public Affairs... 


CuHIcAGO. The state legislature in 
March passed a bill permitting a two- 
million-dollar increase in the tax levy 
for the Chicago Public Library. The 
increase permits the acquisition of 
more books, building expansion, and 
higher salaries for Chicago’s “dollar- 
pinched public library system.” 

DUNDEE. At a joint meeting of the 
Carpentersville Library Board and 
the Dundee Township Library Board, 
it was voted to re-organize the 
Carpentersville library as a branch of 
the Dundee library. The change took 
effect June 1. 

KEWANEE. On April 29, 1959, a 
contract was signed between the 
boards of the Wethersfield and Ke- 
wanee Township Public Libraries to 
provide library service through the 
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Kewanee Public Library for the 
residents of Wethersfield Township. 
The city of Kewanee covers territory 
in both townships; this action gives 
library service to everyone in the city, 
as well as to residents in rural areas. 
Wethersfield Township, with a popu- 
lation of approximately 4,500, voted 
a library tax at the township election 
on April 7. 

MARQUETTE HEIGHTS. The Com- 
munity Public Library of Marquette 
Heights was opened in June. The 
library was organized by civic and 
church organizations. It will be ad- 
ministered by a five-member library 
board. 


NEw WINopsor. The Rivoli Town- 
ship Library, approved by New 
Windsor voters in the fall of 1958, 
was opened to the public April 25. 
The library was aided in its first 
efforts by many civic and church 
organizations. Mrs. Herbert Peterson 
has been named librarian. 


NILEs. Residents of Niles voted 
three to one in favor of the establish- 
ment of a public library district in a 
special election in April. A nontax- 
supported library had been in opera- 
tion in the village since April, 1957. 


WarREN. Warren Township voters 
have approved an increase in the li- 
brary tax rate. The new rate is one 
mill per dollar assessed valuation. 


WHEELING. In a March referen- 
dum, voters approved the establish- 
ment of the Wheeling Public Library 
District, serving Wheeling, a portion 
of Buffalo Grove, and surrounding 
unincorporated area. Eighty-seven 


per cent of the voters were in favor 
of the project. The Wheeling library 
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had been formed and operated by 
volunteers for about six months prior 
to the election. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
More than seven hundred religious 
and lay Catholic librarians from all 
parts of the country attended the 
thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Catholic Library Association in Chi- 
cago March 31-April 3. Theme of the 
convention was “The Catholic Li- 
brary and Intellectual Life.” A high- 
light of the proceedings was the first 
awarding of the Regina Medal, to 
author Eleanor Farjeon of England. 
The medal was accepted, in Miss 
Farjeon’s absence, by Edward Ardiz- 
zone, illustrator of many of her books. 


AREA MEETING. The Second Area 
Library Group of southern Illinois 
met at the Benton Public Library on 
May 12. Elsie Ligon, Benton librar- 
ian, acted as moderator. The discus- 
sion concerned current problems of 
the participating libraries, including 
the basis of book selection—standard 
tools or patrons’ requests; summer 
reading programs; use of adult ma- 
terial by children; separate card 
catalogs for children’s books; discus- 
sion groups such as Great Books; sick 
leave policies; and financial record 
books. The latter discussion included 
a report that a usable form had been 
worked out which will be printed by 
a commercial firm and will be avail- 
able to member libraries of the group 
on a co-operative basis. A vote of 
approval was given for the Southern 
Illinois Regional Library to experi- 
ment in setting up a pilot catalog 
card-producing unit to serve libraries 
in southern Illinois. 
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Libraries represented at the meet- 
ing were the public libraries of 
Benton, Centralia, McLeansboro, and 
Mt. Vernon and the Southern IIli- 
nois Regional Library at Carbondale. 
The next meeting of the Second Area 
Library Group was scheduled for 
August. 


hildren’s Libraries .. . 


ANTIOCH. A corner of the main 
reading room of the Antioch Public 
Library has been allocated to books 
of special interest to teen agers. Still 
in the experimental stage, the collec- 
tion is kept fluid by placing books 
from the adult and children’s sections 
there and observing the response to 
the materials. 


BARRINGTON. The Barrington Pub- 
lic Library has received a gift of 
$100.00 from the local Book Review 
Club for purchase of student refer- 
ence books. 

A marionette show rang down the 
curtain on the children’s story hour 
for the spring season at the public 
library. Sponsored by the Friends of 
the Library, the Saturday morning 
story hours have proved very success- 
ful. 


BLOOMINGTON. Withers Public Li- 
brary held an open house at its new 
children’s room on the lower level 
during National Book Week. Invita- 
tions in the form of bookmarks were 
sent to all city schools. Two hundred 
new books for children were on dis- 
play. 

News of Children’s Libraries contributed by 


Mrs. Vivian Howard, Section Editor, Children’s 
Libraries. 
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CrysTAL LAKE. Mildred Flanders 
is children’s librarian of the Crystal 
Lake Public Library. Dedication of 
the new children’s room was held 
May 7. 


Des PLAINES. During National Li- 
brary Week the Des Plaines Public 
Library emphasized activities to bring 
the library to the attention of the 
children. Librarians who visited the 
schools told stories to seventeen 
groups which numbered 150 to 200 
in each. With large posters they em- 
phasized the importance of having a 
library card. As a result of their 
efforts, the folk tale section of books 
was very popular. 


HIGHLAND ParRK. The Friends of 
the Library organization has pre- 
sented a collection of phonograph 
records for children to the Highland 
Park Public Library. Classical music, 
traditional songs, folk music, and 
stories are included. 


JOLIET. Records showed that 
twenty-five second and third grade 
children from Farragut School, Joliet, 
read more than one thousand books 
in a seven-month period. These classes 
visited the public library during Na- 
tional Library Week. 


PERU. Nearly four hundred boys 
and girls, from kindergarten through 
third grade, attended a story hour at 
the Peru Public Library as a result 
of visits to six schools by librarian 
Dorothy Bieneman during National 
Library Week. A program of films 
and stories was presented. 


WeEstT CHIcaGo. A new wing at the 
West Chicago Public Library has 
provided space for a children’s room. 
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Colleges and 


Universities ... 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. A grant of 
$84,600 to the University of Chicago 
to study the scope and characteristics 
of the library materials required to 
support a high level of teaching and 
research has been given by the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Inc. The 
grant will permit a detailed study of 
the types or categories of books that 
seem to have the greatest actual or 
potential value in research libraries, 
to the end that collections may be- 
come as stabilized as possible without 
impairing access to research materials. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 
UNDERGRADUATE Division. The library 
has purchased two special collections. 
The first, consisting of approximately 
fifteen hundred volumes mainly in the 
fields of English literature, classics, 
and linguistics, was purchased from 
the widow of Vladimir Jelinek, pro- 
fessor of English at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. The second collec- 
tion was purchased from the widow 
of E. C. Mabie, head of the speech 
department at the State University 
of Iowa. It includes about thirteen 
hundred volumes, mostly in the fields 
of speech and theater, plus seven 
hundred paperbound plays and runs 
of speech and theater periodicals. 

Carl Frommherz, catalog librarian, 
has been elected vice-president and 
president-elect of the Chicago Re- 


News of College and University Libraries 
prepared by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog 


Librarian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division. Contributed by Edward 
Heiliger, Section Editor, College and University 
Libraries. 
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gional Group of Librarians in Tech- 
nical Services. 

Charles D. De Young, circulation 
librarian, has been elected vice- 
president and president-elect of the 
Chicago Library Club. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. 
Meta Marie Sexton, instructor 
emerita on the University of Illinois 
Library staff, died March 17 in Chi- 
cago. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE. At 
the annual spring library convocation 
a visiting speaker gave a scholarly 
appreciation of recent books on na- 
ture, such as those by Teale, Krutch, 
and Carson. After the talk a pro- 
fessional dancer (a young faculty 
wife) did two numbers to music by 
Bach, played on piano and flute. The 
dances expressed the joy of nature 
and books as well as the springtime. 
The whole program was well received. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
NORMAL. Robert R. Hertel has been 
appointed director of university li- 
braries and professor of library sci- 
ence at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity starting September 1. Dr. Hertel 
replaces Eleanor W. Welch, who re- 
tired after thirty years of service. 

Mipwest INTER-LIBRARY CENTER, 
CuicaGo. Gordon R. Williams has 
been named director of the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center, succeeding 
Ralph T. Esterquest, who resigned 
several months ago. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, MONMOUTH. 
The library has remodeled a room in 
memory of L. E. Robinson, beloved 
English teacher for forty years. The 
room will seat fifty people; it will 
contain Dr. Robinson’s collection of 
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Lincoln books and reference books. 
All of the furnishings are new and 
colorful. 


NozTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
DEKALB. Howard Vogt, music librar- 
ian, sang the title role in Wagner’s 
The Flying Dutchman and the role 
of the Count di Luna in Verdi’s I/ 
Trovatore at the Sherwood Music 
School Opera Workshop in Chicago 
in May. He also sang the role of 
Orpheus in the formal initiation cere- 
mony of Epsilon Rho Chapter of Phi 
Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity at 
Northern Illinois University. 

The directors and assistant direc- 
tors of Illinois state-supported uni- 
versity libraries had an all-day meet- 
ing on May 15 in the Swen Parson 
Library. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EvANS- 
TON. Hans E. Panofsky has been ap- 
pointed curator of the Africana 
Collection. 

The late Hugo F. Simon, onetime 
Consul General of Germany in Chi- 
cago and frequent user of the library, 
left a bequest of $3,000 “for library 
purposes.” A book fund has been 
established in his memory, the in- 
come from which will be used for the 
acquisition of books dealing especial- 
ly with the philosophy and practice 
of government. 

Felix Pollak, curator of special 
collections, has resigned to become 
curator of rare books at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Roman Weres has been appointed 
to the newly created position of senior 
cataloger in the Law Library. 

Muriel Murray, head of the order 
department and in charge of procur- 
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ing books for Deering Library, died 
April 19 in Evanston. 


Schools ... 


NortH Cucaco. North Chicago 
Community High School library was 
chosen one of seven United States 
libraries represented at a library ex- 
hibition held in Okinawa in April. 
This was a photographic exhibit 
planned by representatives of all 
Okinawan libraries and of American 
military libraries. The theme of the 
exhibit was “Libraries in Okinawa— 
What We Have and What We Need.” 
The American part of the exhibit 
consisted of pictures of typical as- 
pects of the libraries represented, ac- 
companied by factual written mate- 
rial about facilities, operation, and 
services rendered. The North Chicago 
school library was notified of its 
selection by the American Library 
Association. 


ILLINOIS STUDENT LIBRARIANS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. The third annual delegate 
assembly of the Illinois Student Li- 
brarians’ Association was held May 9 
at Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. About two hundred dele- 
gates and sponsors were in attend- 
ance. 


The group was welcomed by 
Eleanor Welch, Director of Libraries, 
I. S. N. U. Myrtle Dunlap, Director 
of School Libraries, Office of Public 
Instruction, brought tangible greet- 
ings in the form of about twenty-five 
books for young people, which were 


News of School Libraries contributed by 
Louise Anthony, Section Editor, School Libraries. 
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given to the holders of lucky numbers. 

Mrs. Barlow Meyers, author of 
Fireball, Tumbleweed, and other 
western tales, held her audience spell- 
bound as she talked of books and the 
writer’s craft. The students enjoyed 
especially her description of how she 
came to write The Last of the Wild 
Stallions. Mrs. Meyers advised would- 
be writers to find a teacher, take 
criticism, know the market, and write 
about what is familiar to the author. 

A panel discussion took place in 
the afternoon, at which Jerry Roesner, 
Geneseo Junior High School, acted 
as moderator. Ann Witter, Urbana, 
spoke on “Awards,” Pat McCann, 
Taylorville, on “Activities,” Phyllis 
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Smiley, Danville, on “Club Projects,” 
and David Arnold, Northwestern 
(Palmyra), on “Publicity.” 

At the business meeting, the con- 
stitutional revisions committee rec- 
ommended some revisions which were 
passed and the following students 
were named officers for 1959-1960: 
president, Suzan Cleveland, Hoopes- 
ton; first vice-president, Sandra 
Jackson, Sterling; second vice-presi- 
dent, Janet Rhoades, East Moline; 
secretary, Karen Anderson, Geneseo; 
treasurer, Nancy Lucht, Watseka; 
historian, Sharon Vliet, Urbana; and 
reporter, Frank Puttman, Murphys- 
boro. Outgoing president was Pat 
Crowcroft, Jacksonville. 


Have You Seen... 2? 


Directory: Illinois Services for the Blind, compiled by Alexander Skrzypek 
and others. Lions of Illinois, Blind Activities Committee, 1111 Chicago 


Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 


1959. $1.00. 


Do you know how the blind person in your community can get Braille materials or 
Talking Books; where the blind child can obtain an education; if the state has 
facilities for vocationally rehabilitating a newly blinded wage earner? 


Direct answers to these and numerous other questions concerning services for the 
blind can be found in this attractive new directory compiled by a committee headed 
by Alexander Skrzypek, Chief Librarian, Books for the Blind, Chicago Public 
Library. Mr. Skrzypek, who understands both the needs of the blind and the 
desirability of producing correct information, has served both purposes through this 
easy-to-use reference tool. Precise information can be found quickly, either by 
consulting the alphabetical list of agencies or the alphabetical subject list of services. 


All special services—educational, vocational, recreational, counseling, health, and 
welfare—are covered. All age groups are provided for in the list of services, as are 
the deaf-blind and the mentally retarded blind. The services of the Illinois Federation 
for the Blind, an organization of the blind, are fully explained; the American 
Foundation for the Blind, a national research and service agency, is likewise 
adequately treated. Last, but not least, illustrations and brief text tell sighted 
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people how to help the blind persons they meet, and how to interpret white cane 
signals. 

This directory will be an excellent addition to the reference section of any library 
or health or welfare office. 


College Teaching and the College Library, by Patricia Knapp. American 
Library Association, ACRL Monograph No. 23, 1959. 120 pp., 22 tables. 
Paper, $3.00. 

A survey and analysis of college library use in a representative small liberal arts 
college (Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois), this dissertation attempts to answer 
such questions as how significant the college library is in college education; and, 
is the library really “the heart of the college,” as has been asserted? Information 


obtained from the survey is correlated in the book with course work, students’ 
academic standing, etc. 


A preliminary report of this survey was presented in the December, 1958, issue of 
Illinois Libraries. 


“Bibliographical Essay on the History of Scholarly Libraries in the United 
States, 1800 to the Present,” by Harry Bach. University of Illinois Library 
School, Occasional Papers, No. 54, 1959. Free. 


In writing this paper, Mr. Bach, Head of the Acquisition Department, San Jose State 
College Library, consulted more than 130 sources dating from 1845 to 1956. 


Materials Offered 


Because of frequent requests to University of Illinois teachers and ex- 
tension specialists for recommended books on nutrition for the layman, the 
compilation of such a list of books was undertaken by a committee of the 
Eastern Illinois Dietetic Association, a local association sponsored by the 
American Dietetic Association. 

This list consists of some thirty books which the committee believes to 
be up to date, authentic, and practical. Most of them are written in a popular, 
easy-to-read fashion. The list is available upon request to anyone sending 
a stamped, addressed envelope. Write to Miss Mildred Bonnell, Associate 
Professor and President, Eastern Illinois Dietetic Association, University of 
Illinois, Department of Home Economics, Urbana, Illinois. 


* * * * * 
The index to Illinois Libraries, Volume 40, 1958, is available free upon 


request. Write Miss Dorothy Bailey, Illinois Documents Unit, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, Illinois. 





